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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


AN we teach citizenship?” is the 
C arresting question to which Ker- 
mit Eby, associate professor of the so- 
cial sciences in the University of Chi- 
cago, addresses himself in the Phi Del- 
ta Kappan of last November. Profes- 
sor Eby’s experience as a high-school 
teacher of civics, as a leader of the 
Chicago Teachers Union in the late 
1930’s, and as director of research 
and education for the CIO enables him 
to discuss this question in more than 
usually realistic terms. Essentially, his 
answer is that “the survival of democ- 
racy and democratic institutions de- 
pends upon the people who work at 
the job of being good citizens; people 
best learn how to be good citizens by 
practicing the arts of citizenship.” 

Like the writer of these notes, Pro- 
fessor Eby found the courses in civics 
(or civil government) of thirty and 
more years ago both dull and useless. 
Professor Eby’s revolt against un- 
imaginative teaching in a field so po- 


tentially interesting led him, when he, 
in turn, was teaching civics, to at- 
tempt ‘‘to put some flesh on the dry 
bones of government”’: 

My students and I attended political 
rallies, interviewed candidates, visited city 
councils and state legislatures—yes, even 
organized an Andrew Jackson Club which 
later became the Young Democrats of Ann 
Arbor. To this day the interest in public 
affairs of these students of mine has not 
waned, and their influence is felt. 


Professor Eby holds that ‘‘boys and 
girls of high-school age are stimulated 
by their teachers’ participation in 
community and political organiza- 
tions,” that they tend to model their 
lives after such a teacher rather than 
after one who just talks about such 
matters. 


To bring home to adult 
citizens and to pupils in 
social-studies courses the 
idea that really active 
citizenship includes participation in 
party activities, the League of Women 
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Voters (Washington 6, D.C.) has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, What's the U.S. to 
You? A Quiz about Politics. Such ques- 
tions as these are asked: “How can I 
join a party?” “How, where, and when 
are my local candidates nominated?” 
‘How can I become a candidate for lo- 
cal office?” Use of this pamphlet in so- 
cial-studies classes would begin a 
process which would ultimately lead 
pupils to a full and active adult citi- 
zenship. In Professor Eby’s words, 
such students would learn ‘“‘to become 
precinct captains and postpone until 
they have served their apprenticeship 
the idea of becoming president, quit 
grumbling about smoke-filled rooms 
and fill a few with their own smoke: in 
a word, take part in caucuses, develop 
and elect their own candidates.” 
Those civics teachers who are not 
ready to follow Professor Eby all the 
way but who want to teach govern- 
ment realistically may be interested in 
the inquiring-reporter technique used 
by Mr. Charles Brodsky, a teacher of 
United States history in the Central 
Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, who de- 
scribes his approach in Social Studies 
for January. Ten students in a class 
went as individuals to try to find out 
who ran their city. The other twenty 
students, organized into small com- 
mittees, attempted to discover how 
good their city services were. The 
face-to-face, off-the-record interview 
was the chief method used; some class 
time was given to “demonstrating the 
proper way to interview strangers on a 
busy street.” The results were inter- 
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esting. In addition to gaining a wealth 
of firsthand information, the students 
“lost much of the pat disillusionment 
with local politics that is so common,”’ 
and they gained insight into the real 
power factors in the city and the ways 
in which “pressure politics” actually 
functioned. 


The Chicago public 
schools have recently de- 
veloped the framework 
for a two-semester, 
twelfth-grade civics course which, 
properly implemented, may answer 
Professor Eby’s question affirmative- 
ly. The mimeographed ‘Tentative 
Course of Study in Civics,” from 
which learning units will be developed, 
begins with two vital questions: “How 
can I learn to think critically about 
public affairs?” ‘How can I partici- 
pate effectively in the political proc- 
ess?” Interesting activities and good 
references cover the standard topics of 
policy-making and administration in 
American government, deal with 
Chicago’s local government, and con- 
sider seriously the role of public opin- 
ion and pressure groups. The function- 
ing of government under the differing 
ideologies of prewar Germany and 
Italy, of the Soviet Union, and of con- 
temporary Britain and the United 
States is also studied. 

In the second semester some of our 
major problems of urban living, such 
as education, housing, health, social 
security, safety education, labor-man- 
agement problems, and intergroup re- 
lations, are studied as subunits of the 
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large unit, ““How can the human re- 
sources of our nation best be used for 
the common good?” The semester 
ends with a consideration of ways of 
working for world peace and security. 

Doubtless, the more intensive study 
of a smaller number of topics than is 
conventional in many “problems” 
courses, and of problems closely relat- 
ed to the everyday living of the stu- 
dents, will vitalize the work greatly. 
Yet there must be some reservation 
about the inevitable narrowing of out- 
look which is involved. Should the ur- 
ban citizen be taught nothing of the 
peculiar problems of the farmer? What 
shall be done to promote understand- 
ing of the immediate need for vigorous 
conservation of our topsoil and of 
other natural resources? Is not one of 
the least talked about yet most impor- 
tant areas of intergroup education 
that which is, or should be, concerned 
with diminishing the mutual igno- 
rances and prejudices of the rural and 
the urban American about each other? 

But these criticisms are minor. The 
new Civics course, where materials and 
the skill in their use is adequate, may 
help eventually to raise the level of the 
political process in the city which Lin- 
coln Steffens found—like others since 
his time—to be more concerned about 
“representative” than about “good” 
government. More such civics courses 
might point out to the young how we 
might begin to get both. And, as the 
young became older, perhaps fewer 
would relapse into a futile cynicism to 
excuse their own failure to be active, 
intelligent citizens. 
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If controversial issues 
are to be taught (and 
they must be if educa- 
tion for citizenship is to 
be at all realistic), the teacher has an 
obligation to see that, so far as pos- 
sible, the ‘‘cards are not stacked”’ for 
one point of view. At the same time, 
limited school budgets for classroom 
and other libraries force the alert 
teacher to look for all the relevant free 
material he can get. Such material 
varies greatly, from relatively objec- 
tive treatments to pamphlets using all 
the tricks of propaganda. 

Of course, the school should have a 
clearly defined policy on the use of 
such materials, and the teachers 
should know and follow that policy. 
Under three conditions, it seems to the 
writer, use of such materials is justi- 
fied: (1) The teacher should see to it 
that all important points of view on an 
issue are fairly represented in the ma- 
terials made available to students. 
(2) The school library budget must be 
large enough to allow purchase of ma- 
terials representing points of view of 
groups which may not be so wealthy 
as their opponents. (3) The students 
should be taught how to read and 
criticize such materials and should be 
constantly encouraged to do so. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers (New York 20, New York) 
offers a great variety of free material 
to the schools, ranging from the comic- 
book-style ‘Fight for Freedom!” 
through ‘‘inspirational”’ speeches, to 
the very useful “You and Industry” 
and ‘“Economics-in-Action” series, 
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and to research studies suitable for 
college classes in economics. The De- 
partment of Research and Education 
of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (Washington 6, D.C.) gives a 
good deal of information in its booklet, 
The CIO: What It Is and What It Does 
($0.15). The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance (60 East 42d Street, New York 
17) has a useful Handbook of Life In- 
surance for high-school economics stu- 
dents and a less detailed but more 
lively A Date with Your Future for 
home-economics students. Some of the 
statements on taxation, international 
trade, and the dangers of direct eco- 
nomic controls in peacetime put out 
by the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment (444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22) may be used at the col- 
lege level. 

The NAM also is distributing thir- 
teen broadcast scripts of “It’s Your 
Business,’’ in which current economic- 
political issues are discussed by lead- 
ing businessmen and some educators. 
The March of Time Forum Films (360 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17) of- 
fers three one-reel, 16-mm., sound, 
black-and-white films on ‘‘ Your Gov- 
ernment”: one on the presidency, one 
on Congress, and one on the Supreme 
Court. These are available in sets at 
$100.00. 


Among other recent pub- 
lications which will in- 
terest the social-studies 
teacher who is educating 
for active citizenship is America’s 
Stake in Human Rights (Bulletin 24 of 
the National Council for the Social 
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Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., $0.25), prepared 
by Ryland W. Crary and John T. 
Robinson. In this resource unit, teach- 
ers are offered a wealth of suggestions 
for exploring with their students the 
frontier of human rights today. The 
National Council has also issued a sec- 
ond edition of the very useful Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills 
(Bulletin 15, $1.00), by Horace T. 
Morse and George H. McCune. 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies re- 
cently issued a Bibliogra- 
phy of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools (Bulletin 23, $0.75), by 
Alice W. Spieseke. It includes text- 
books revised or published for the first 
time between March 1, 1939, and 
July 1, 1948. Workbooks and lower 
grade readers are not included, nor are 
college textbooks or textbooks outside 
the social studies as usually under- 
stood in this country. A supplement 
listing the social-studies textbooks 
published in the year following July 1, 
1948, was published in the December 
issue of Social Education. 

Most social-studies teachers, and 
some others, will probably be interest- 
ed in the series of review articles which 
Social Education inaugurated in Octo- 
ber with “Recent Developments in 
Curriculum Construction.” Each ar- 
ticle is supposed to review the leading 
publications in its field for the preced- 
ing three years, though slightly older 
works are occasionally included. The 
December issue reviewed works on 
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curriculum and method in the teach- 
ing of the social studies in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school (including 
the junior-college years). Later ar- 
ticles in the series will review works in 
such fields as economics, anthropolo- 
gy, political science, the Far East, 
American history, and educational 
theory. 


THE TOLERATION OF AMBIGUITY 


NDER this arresting title Profes- 
sor Edgar Dale, of Ohio State 
University, wrote one of his most 
thought-provoking editorial articles in 
last October’s issue of News Letter 
(Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio). He asked the question which 
has bothered many of us: 

How can we get our students to be willing 
to see life, not in some two-valued, either-or 
fashion, but as having many not-so-easily- 
classified ways of reacting to it? How can we 
get them to realize that there is no neat, 
easily stated solution to difficult social prob- 
lems? 


Professor Dale concludes that we 
must realize that our democratic unity 
is the “unity that comes from diver- 
sity”’: 

It means that on controversial questions 
—those on which experts have differences of 
opinion—we must use the method of discus- 
sion. It means that we must learn to disagree 
without being disagreeable. 


But informed class discussion on 
real issues—as distinguished from 
“recitations,” lectures, and ‘“ex- 
changes of mutual ignorance”—is cer- 
tainly not the rule in American social 
education on the college level. I recall 
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the college teacher who once be- 
moaned the fact that he had to stop 
his lectures in political theory now and 
then for a question which compelled 
him to “waste time in discussion.” No 
doubt, things are better in this respect 
at the high-school level—though one 
wonders sometimes how much better. 
There, at least, class size is such that 
discussion is possible. 

Discussion is also facilitated if the 
students have read materials in which 
there are ideas to discuss. Too much of 
the reading in the social-studies area 
consists of other people’s conclusions, 
with meager illustration and no at- 
tempt to present opposing points of 
view. Of course, the alert teacher can 
remedy the situation, though the ob- 
stacles to doing so are often consider- 
able. 

But recent years have seen im- 
provements in this respect—improve- 
ments stemming largely from the use 
of pamphlet and other current mate- 
rials in “problems” courses and from 
the increased use, in some colleges, of 
primary sources of several kinds to 
provide material for thought in 
courses in which the historical ap- 
proach is dominant. One such selec- 
tion of materials, chosen from the 
“great originals” of American political 
and social thought, appeared within 
the past year. The People Shall Judge 
(University of Chicago Press, 1949, 
$9.00)—a two-volume work of more 
than a million words—provides pri- 
mary materials ranging from the May- 
flower Compact to the North Atlantic 
Pact. The selections are chosen to rep- 
resent some of the leading ideas which 
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have been influential in the continuing 
debate which Americans have carried 
on for several centuries on recurrent 
problems of their common life. For 
several years, these materials were 
used in a preliminary edition as the 
basis for discussion by students most 
of whom were of upper high-school 
age. For a more extensive account of 
this book the reader will have to look 
elsewhere, for the author of these 
notes was too closely involved in its 
production to review it as well. But on 
its use as a basis for profitable class 
discussions, the following quotation 
from Dean F. C. Ward’s Preface may 
be appropriate: 

It is not enough to show students how 
the judgments of their forefathers helped to 
make their nation’s history. The students 
must themselves practice judgment. This is 
why the course is conducted by means of 
discussion classes in which the readings this 
volume contains and the historical decisions 
they illumine are subjected to critical exami- 
nation. In these discussions “learning” and 
“thinking” advance together in so close an 
alliance that, in the end, what the student 
“knows” is not what he has been told to 
learn but what his own active analysis has 
led him to believe or to doubt. . . . Surely, a 
democracy should invite its citizens to learn 
and to think in this inquiring way. Surely, 
a democracy whose citizens do so learn and 
think will be well and freely served. 


TEACHING UNITED STATES AND 
Wor.p History 


HE teaching of more conventional- 
ly organized work in our national 
past is being vitalized in other signifi- 
cant ways. The ‘‘constant reader” of 
the School Review will recall, as an ex- 
ample, the procedures described by 
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Professor George F. Kneller, of Yale 
University, in the November issue. 


Professor Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, of the University of 
Minnesota, has just pub- 
lished a _ booklet on 
Teaching Social Studies 
through Maps (Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
Chicago 40) to accompany their se- 
ries, “Our America.”’ William Bender, 
Jr., reports in the University of Michi- 
gan School of Education Bulletin for 
October on an interesting radio series, 
“Treasures off the Shelf,’ which was 
inaugurated at Ann Arbor this fall. 
Each broadcast re-creates a historical 
episode; the next week the William L. 
Clements Library puts on display an 
original document which was connect- 
ed with the event dramatized. The 
initial program, for example, was 
built about the letter which reported 
to Queen Isabella the safe return of 
Columbus from his first great voyage. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
has recently released five films for 
high-school classes in American his- 
tory and literature. These five two- 
reel, 16-mm. sound films present sig- 
nificant aspects of the lives, respec- 
tively, of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Washington Irving, James 
Fenimore Cooper, and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 


Teaching 
with maps, 
radio, 

and films 
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Finally, teachers of Unit- 
ed States history and of 
state and local history 
should become familiar 
with the new series of the magazine, 
American Heritage, published quarter- 
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ly by the American Association for 
State and Local History (State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont). Unlike its 
predecessor, which was devoted chief- 
ly to articles of a pedagogical nature, 
the new series consists mainly of illus- 
trated articles on one or two regions 
(the Fall number was on New Eng- 
land, the Winter issue on Minnesota 
and Colonial Williamsburg). William 
G. Tyrrell’s section, “Seeing and Hear- 
ing History,” and Ralph Adams 
Brown’s ‘‘From the Heritage Book- 
shelf” keep the reader abreast of re- 
cent developments in audio-visual ma- 
terials and in books relating to local 
and regional history. 


Who studies Howard R. Anderson, of 
the United States Office 
of Education, deserves 
commendation for his 
pamphlet, Teaching of United States 


history of 
the U.S.? 


History in Public High Schools: An In- 
quiry into Offerings and Registrations, 
1946-47 (Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 7). A few years ago, some 
rather wild charges were made about 
the failure of the schools to teach our 
national history. Dr. Anderson’s study 
makes clear that, if college Freshmen 
do not know what some people think 
they should know about our past, it is 
not for want of exposure to United 
States history courses in the public 
schools. Among the more interesting 
findings are the following. The great 
majority of pupils in Grades VII and 
VIII take a two-semester course in 
United States history; a year’s work 
is again the rule in the senior high 
school for almost all pupils. In both 
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junior and senior high schools there 
has been a significant increase in the 
proportion of pupils taking courses (in 
1946-47 as compared with 1933-34) 
which were designated as United 
States or American history. 

Most of the United States history 
courses at both levels include both 
topically and chronologically organ- 
ized units. In the senior high school 
almost 50 per cent of the total time is 
devoted to developments since 1865, 
36-40 per cent in the lower years. Lo- 
cal and state history is a significant 
part of about 25 per cent of these 
courses. About 6-10 per cent of the 
median time of these courses is devot- 
ed to the study of the United States 
Constitution and government. 


History of | The 1949 Yearbook of 
the world the National Council for 

the Social Studies, edit- 
ed by Edith West, of the University of 
Minnesota High School, is Improving 
the Teaching of World History ($2'50 
paper; $3.00 cloth). When one consid- 
ers the immensity of the problem 
posed by this work, it seems most un- 
fortunate that it occupies 170 fewer 
pages than did the excellent Seven- 
teenth Yearbook, which dealt with the 
analogous problem in United States 
history. Teachers will find especially 
useful the chapters on teaching time 
and place concepts, on audio-visual 
and reading materials, and on evalua- 
tion. Curriculum makers will find 
most fruitful some of the suggestions 
made by Professors Haefner and 
Skretting on two-year sequences in 
world history. There are only a few 
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hints that the study of world history 
properly conducted might have some 
value for the development of the abili- 
ty to think critically. The last section 
of the work has some “interpreta- 
tions” for the teacher of world geogra- 
phy, anthropology, ancient and medi- 
eval history, and modern social and 
economic developments. The excellent 
treatment of modern economic devel- 
opments suggests the need for a simi- 
lar chapter on the background of our 
country’s recent political failures on 
the world scene. 

The study and application of the 
better ideas in this work may con- 
tribute to the improvement of the 
world-history course, but much more 
thinking will have to be done, and the 
results of that thought widely dis- 
seminated and applied, before the 
study of the past of the non-American 
world is in a healthy state in most of 
our schools. 


StuDy OF CULTURE IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


NOTHER recent publication of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies is Improving Human Relations 
through Classroom, School, and Com- 
munity Activities (Bulletin 25, $0.50), 
edited by Howard H. Cummings, of 
the United States Office of Education. 
It consists of reprints of articles in this 
area which have appeared in Social 
Education during the past decade and 
of relevant parts of the Sixteenth 
Yearbook, Democratic Human Rela- 
tions (1945). Perhaps the one article 
which would have the most beneficial 
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effect on the secondary-school pro- 
gram in social studies, if its sugges- 
tions should ever be widely put into 
practice, is ‘The Study of Culture in 
General Education” by Professor 
Robert Redfield, of the University of 
Chicago. Redfield’s thesis is that 
“understanding of the nature of cul- 
ture and of human nature is something 
which the social studies can contribute 
to general education.” To achieve this 
understanding, a “penetrating sym- 
pathetic comprehension of one culture 
other than one’s own” is essential. The 
earlier school years would emphasize 
richness of experience; the later sec- 
ondary teaching would develop under- 
standing of such concepts as “culture,” 
“mores,” “institutions,” ‘‘values,” 
and “‘status.” The culture approach 
would be a third element added to the 
history and to the “problems” ap- 
proaches to contemporary society (a 
fourth, if geography is included as one 
of the social studies). 

Two recent publications offer clues 
as to how this approach might be im- 
plemented. In The Awakening Valley 
(University of Chicago Press, 1949, 
$6.00), John Collier, Jr., and Anibal 
Buitrén, collaborating in interpretive 
ethnology, have combined the method 
and verbal description of the social 
scientist with scores of breathtakingly 
beautiful photographs of life among 
the Indians of an isolated Ecuadorian 
valley. In the first two parts the mar- 
ket town is depicted, the Indians are 
followed on their way back to their 
hill homes, and life there and in the 
fields is described. The place of gov- 
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ernment, religion, co-operation, pres- 
tige, fiestas, marriage, baptism, sick- 
ness and death, and the nature of re- 
cent economic advances are delineat- 
ed. The work furnishes “profound in- 
sight into the complex pattern of 
white-Indian-mestizo economy”’ in a 
most attractive manner. 

For the junior-college level the con- 
tribution of anthropology is discussed 
by Professor Jules Henry, of Washing- 
ton University, in an article, ‘‘ Anthro- 
pology in the General Social Science 
Course,”’ appearing in the Journal of 
General Education for July, 1949. Pro- 
fessor Henry suggests that in such a 
course human society should be treat- 
ed as an integrated whole and that the 
value systems of other cultures should 
be examined in terms of their conse- 
quences for human living. Properly 
carried out, such an approach might 


help to reduce the appalling tendency 
of our people to judge all cultures in 
terms of the American society, with- 
out making students into cultural rela- 
tivists, for whom each culture must be 
judged solely in terms of its own 
values. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


HEN educators talk about educa- 

tion for international under- 
standing, they would do well to re- 
member the words of Professor Rich- 
ard P. McKeon, of the University of 
Chicago, which were quoted in this 
column in November, 1947: 


Despite the importance of international 
understanding, understanding is not in itself 
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a panacea and the increase of understanding 
will not necessarily bring peace, but educa- 
tion, science, and culture must also be used 
to remove real threats of war, where mere 
understanding might accelerate conflict, 
and to create new relationships more likely 
to be conducive to peace. 


One work which, used with dis- 
crimination, will be useful to Ameri- 
can teachers who want help in such 
teaching, is Education for International 
Understanding in American Schools: 
Suggestions and Recommendations, 
published in 1948 by the National 
Education Association. This study, 
the product of extensive committee 
work, defines the attitudes and under- 
standings which its authors think 
American young people should have, 
and describes ways in which these may 
be acquired. 

Written about the same time, but 
published in 1949, is the less extensive 
Teaching the World Responsibilities of 
Americans (Vol. XLV of the Annual 
Proceedings of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, George 
I. Oeste, Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania, $1.00). 
Useful projects and materials for so- 
cial-studies classrooms in this area for 
several levels are described by indi- 
vidual teachers. 

Professor Leonard S. Kenworthy 
has prepared a bibliography of Free 
and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs for Teachers (for sale by the 
author, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
10, New York, at $1.00 a copy). Some 
of the items listed are for students, 
some solely for teachers. 
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Several conferences last summer 
which dealt with aspects of education 
for international understanding have 
recently published materials. The 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on 
the United Nations (South Hadley, 
Massachusetts) produced a 250-page 
planographed book, How Can We the 
People Achieve a Just Peace? contain- 
ing selected speeches made at their 
conference last July. 

Another conference, under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, was held in Colorado. Its re- 
port, The Role of Colleges and Univer- 
sities in International Understanding 
(American Council on Education 
Studies, Vol. XIII. Series I, Reports of 
Committees and Conferences, No. 38), 
was edited by Howard Lee Nostrand 
and Francis J. Brown. The body of the 
work is about equally divided between 
the recommendations of the confer- 
ence and the speeches of some of the 
members. Perhaps the most important 
recommendation on the curriculum 
was the proposal that: 

Colleges and universities should provide 
a general basic course in international affairs 
which all students should be encouraged to 
take, regardless of their respective fields of 
specialization. Such a course might properly 
include three essential components: 

1. A survey of the basic factors which in- 
fluence international affairs, such as the 
nature of the world in which we live, the 
pressure of population, the sociological and 
psychological reactions of national groups to 
each other, and the economic factors upon 
which states depend for their existence; 

2. An analysis of the political organiza- 
tion of sovereign states . . . the agencies and 
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procedures by which states carry on their 
relations with each other, and the system of 
power politics which has resulted; 

3. The recent development of interna- 
tional organizations, governmental and non- 
governmental, and the steady growth of 
economic and sociological influences tending 
toward the establishment of a world society. 


At Geneva last July the Twelfth In- 
ternational Conference on Public Edu- 
cation, convened by UNESCO and 
the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, heard “progress reports” on edu- 
cation in the member states, and dis- 
cussed three topics: the introduction 
to natural science in primary schools, 
the teaching of reading, and the 
teaching of geography as a means of 
developing international understand- 
ing. Jointly published by UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the volume of Proceedings and 
Recommendations of this conference 
are for sale in the United States by the 
Columbia University Press, New York 
27 ($0.85). 

How great a problem teaching geog- 
raphy to promote international under- 
standing may become was illustrated 
by the conference discussion. Profes- 
sor Jean Piaget, the noted psycholo- 
gist and sociologist of the Universities 
of Geneva and Lausanne, and now 
UNESCO’s acting assistant director- 
general for education, pointed out that 
the child’s natural egocentricity made 
it difficult for him to realize that his 
own country was not the center of the 
world and to understand the interde- 
pendence of people. More serious were 
some ideological objections. Dr. Josef 
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Vand (Czechoslovakia) expressed the 
thought that a contradiction was in- 
volved in teaching geography for in- 
ternational understanding, as geogra- 
phy has a scientific basis, while inter- 
national understanding has a political 
purpose. He asked if the necessary 
scientific objectivity existed in such 
teaching and commented that ‘“‘every 
scientific worker was in the service of 
the state.” 

Later the rapporteur, Mr. Louis 
Frangois of France, denied that 
learned men were always in the service 
of the dominant class. The Proceedings 
reports that he said: 


Obviously, one could not close one’s 
eyes to the fact that the world was divided. 
The different economic systems should be 
explained to the students, but they should 
not be told that only one of the systems was 
good. If they were shown the development 
of economic life, in each country, they would 
form their own opinion. The teaching of 
geography should guarantee freedom of 
thought. 


At this point the general discussion 
on the teaching of geography was 
closed. 


Is ISOLATIONISM IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION ENDING? 


OME would, no doubt, deny that 
American educators have been 
“isolationist” —here used with refer- 
ence not to politics but to education. 
But it is difficult for one who has read 
American educational journals of fifty 
years ago to fail to see that, until very 
recently, American attention to con- 
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temporary foreign educational ideas 
and institutions has not been at all 
comparable to that of the earlier peri- 
od. Of course, it can be contended that 
then we had something to learn; now 
we have grown up and are teaching 
them. 

Certainly we have grown, and we 
are influencing some foreign systems, 
notably those of Japan, Korea, and 
South Germany, though how thor- 
oughly or permanently remains to be 
seen. Yet some of us who have worked 
with foreign educators in Europe and 
in America think that the time is ripe 
for a revival of interest in the educa- 
tional experiences of other contempo- 
rary peoples. The recent books on 
Japanese education by Professor Rob- 
ert King Hall, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, an increasing 
proportion of articles on American 
‘educational reconstruction” in Ger- 
many, the reminiscences of exchange 
teachers—all of these, and more, sug- 
gest that perhaps whatever has re- 
mained of American educational iso- 
lationism is passing. 

This impression is confirmed by 
some remarks of United States Com- 
missioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, who recently returned from 
three weeks in western and central 
Europe. He said, in part: 


I was particularly impressed by the ex- 
tent of educational opportunity in several of 
the countries we visited, especially Scotland 
and Sweden. We in America, who take pride 
in our addiction to democratic education that 
should be as universal as possible, tend to 
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assume that in Europe education is a monop- 
oly of the upper classes. In point of fact, this 
is not the case. In a number of ways we can 
learn much from the European experience. 

In Scotland, for example, able but poor 
students can receive financial assistance to 
continue their education as early as the 
first high-school years, and such assistance 
includes payments to the parents in place of 
the income which the family would have 
received if the student were working. In 
Sweden, likewise, a very complete scholar- 
ship program provides help to high-school 
and university students. Hence, it is possible 
for the son of an ordinary workingman to 
continue his education through a medical or 
law school at public expense. 


Recent comments by a Dutch 
teacher on American high schools and 
by an American university teacher on 
Dutch university students may also be 
relevant. Dr. Geert Wielenga of Am- 
sterdam, who teaches mathematics in 
the Gereformeerd Gymnasium and is 


a lecturer in the Vrye University, 
spent four months in visiting forty 
American high schools and ten colleges 
and universities in thirteen states from 
coast to coast. In the January Bulletin 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, he tells us what 
he thinks our strong and weak points 
are. He thinks that we are really 
teaching youth to live democratically. 
He believes that we give relatively too 
much attention to vocational, too 
little to educational, guidance. He 
sees, as perhaps the greatest problem 
of the high school, the stimulation of 
the able student to work much more 
nearly up to his capacity. He would 
leave sex education largely to family 
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and church. Among our strong points 
Dr. Wielenga also cites the open- 
mindedness of our teachers, their 
friendly relations with the pupils, the 
freedom which we give our students, 
and the co-operative spirit which is 
stimulated thereby. 

On the other hand, Professor W. E. 
Hocking, of Harvard University, who 
taught recently at the University of 
Leiden, tells in Higher Education for 
January 15, 1950, that he was im- 
pressed by the relatively light teach- 
ing and administrative loads of Dutch 
professors and by the intellectual ma- 
turity and initiative of the students. 

We may also learn from abroad 
what not to imitate. The hair-raising 
account which Professor Daniel F. 
Prescott, of the University of Mary- 
land, gives of how a hypothetical 
Czechoslovakian principal fares under 
the Communist dictatorship, appear- 
ing in the National Elementary Princi- 
pal for October and in the January is- 
sue of the NEA Journal, will lead 
some to ask, “Can such things be?” 
For obvious humane reasons, Profes- 
sor Prescott does not cite his sources, 
but he had excellent opportunities for 
observation while he was in Czecho- 
slovakia on the UNESCO Seminar on 
Childhood Education in the summer 
of 1948. 

Those who want a thoroughly docu- 
mented account of totalitarian 
thought control are referred to The 
Country of the Blind: The Soviet Sys- 
tem of Mind Control (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1949) by Professor George S. 
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Counts and Mrs. Nucia Lodge. They 
describe the ways in which literature, 
drama, music, science, and education 
are used as weapons of ideological war- 
fare and the role that intellectuals 
play at home and abroad as Soviet 
“soldiers.”’ The chief sources are the 
writings and speeches of the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. The almost incred- 
ible Lysenko controversy in genetics 
is described, and similar, if less glar- 
ing, examples of the tendency of po- 
litical ideology rigidly to pattern 
thought in other fields are cited. 

In their last chapter, Counts and 
Lodge advocate a strong America 
ready to resist Soviet-inspired ag- 
gression and to counter communism 
by abolishing colonialism and racial 
discrimination and by providing eco- 
nomic security for all our people. 
They call for thorough study by the 


American people of both fascism and 
communism and suggest that what the 
advocates of each system have said 
about the other is not far from the 


truth. 

The International Yearbook of Edu- 
cation 1948, published jointly by 
UNESCO and by the International 
Bureau of Education (and distributed 
by Columbia University Press), pro- 
vides relatively recent, though often 
sketchy, information about education- 
al developments in most of the world. 
Those who want an over-all outline of 
secondary education in Latin America 
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will find an informative article by the 
late Dr. Cameron D. Ebaugh in the 
December 1 number of the News Bul- 
letin of the Institute of International 
Education. 


NEW PERIODICALS IN EDUCATION 


HE Research Department of the 
California Teachers Association 
has announced the forthcoming publi- 
cation of the California Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research. It is to serve as a 
clearing house of educational research 
information from California and else- 
where, interpret significant education- 
al research studies and surveys, and 
contain other appropriate articles and 
reviews. It will be published five times 
a year at $6.00. Subscriptions may be 
addressed to the California Teachers 
Association, 391 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 
The Journal of Teacher Education is 
a new quarterly devoted to the pre- 
service and in-service interests of 
teacher education. This journal is an- 
nounced to begin publication in 
March, 1950, by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the Nation- 
al Education Association. Subscrip- 
tion rates are $3.00 a calendar year, or 
$1.00 for a single issue. Orders may be 
mailed to the Commission at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
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Wuo’s WHo FoR MARCH 


The news notes in this is- 
sue have been prepared 
by Ropert E. KEo- 
HANE, assistant profes- 
sor of the social sciences in the College 
of the University of Chicago. A. I. 
OLIVER, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, reports the results of a study of 
the objectives of the philosophy of 
small high schools. Ray H. Smmpson, 
associate professor in the College of 
Education of the University of Illi- 
nois, suggests criteria for measuring 
the extent to which reading goals set 
by the school are carried over into 
adult life. H. ORVILLE NORDBERG, as- 
sistant professor of education at Mills 
College, Oakland, California, believes 
that, in their teacher-training courses, 
prospective teachers of the language 
arts in secondary schools should be 
given a more thorough grounding in 
the implications of research in spell- 
ing. ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS, specialist 
for large high schools, Division of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools of the 
United States Office of Education, and 
GALEN JongEsS, director of the Divi- 
sion, consider the growth of morale 
study and review the literature in this 


Authors of 
news notes 
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field. ExizABETH PILANT, assistant 
professor of English at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
suggests a technique for individualiz- 
ing instruction. The selected refer- 
ences on the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: HoMER J. SmiTu, head of the 
Department of Industrial Education 
and professor of industrial education 
at the University of Minnesota; 
Naomi KELLER, instructor in home 
economics in the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago; Epwin A. 
Swanson, of the San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California; V. Howarp 
TALLEY, assistant professor of music 
at the University of Chicago; ROBERT 
D. Erickson, teacher of art in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago; and D. K. Brace, chair- 
man of the Department of Physical 
and Health Education of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 
V. Howarp TALLEY, assistant profes- 
sor of music at the University of 
Chicago. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF A SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL’S PHILOSOPHY 


A. I. OLIVER 
University of Pennsylvania 


YEAR ago the writer made a na- 
tion-wide study of the curricu- 

lum needs and practices of small high 
schools—schools with enrolments less 
than two hundred pupils. On the as- 
sumption that a good curriculum 
grows out of a well-planned set of prin- 
ciples, part of the study was devoted 
to the development of the philosophy. 


TWO JURIES 


In order to develop some helpful 
guides in this matter, informed opin- 
ion was sought from two juries of edu- 
cators. The first jury is made up of 
principals and superintendents who 
were suggested by the various state 
departments of education in reply to 
a request for the names of men “ whose 
contact with small high schools and 
whose educational insight might quali- 
fy them as ‘experts’ to be contacted in 
a curriculum study.” Since these indi- 
viduals are in daily contact with small 
schools in actual operation, they are 
designated as “‘men in the field” or the 
“field jury.” Their points of view were 
sought to see whether their realization 
of the practical aspects might temper 
their reactions as compared with the 
views of educational theorists who 
have less opportunity to wrestle with 
actual small-school problems. 


The second jury is made up of per- 
sons who have been prominent in the 
theory of curriculum construction or 
the problems of education in small 
schools, or in both fields. To distin- 
guish these people from the field jury, 
they are referred to as the “expert 
jury.” It happened that, in usable re- 
plies received, there were forty-three 
expert jurors and forty-three field 
jurors. In spite of the prevailing con- 
cept that theory and practice are far 
apart in educational matters, the two 
groups exhibited much similarity of 
opinion in the realm of the objectives 
that should be prominent in the phi- 
losophy of a small high school. 


THE STUDY 


To discover the opinions of theo- 
rists and practitioners, a question- 
naire was submitted to bring out their 
views on a suitable philosophy for to- 
day’s small high school. 

The individual and society —Some 
schools, depending on their philoso- 
phy, have swung to extremes on the 
perplexing question of the individual 
and society. Because of the greater at- 
tention paid to individual differences 
by psychological studies, some schools 
have become strongly child-centered, 
with programs built around the inter- 
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ests and even the whims of each child. 
Others have gone as far in the opposite 
direction to emphasize the wants and 
accepted patterns of society to which 
the individual must submit. What 
should be the philosophy of the small 
high school in that respect? (1) Should 
it place emphasis on individual needs 
and differences? (2) Should it place 
emphasis on the adjustment of the in- 
dividual to social patterns? (3) Should 
it place emphasis on individual differ- 
ences within a broad, comprehensive 
pattern of social integration? 

The frequency of the jury responses 
to these questions is given under Sec- 
tion 1 in Table 1. A few of the mem- 
bers checked more than one item to 
indicate that they believed that the 
items were not mutually exclusive. 
Three members of the expert jury 
checked all three items. One of these 
three men changed the last word in 
the second choice from “‘patterns” to 
“‘needs.”’ On the whole, however, the 
expert jurors are in general agreement, 
with nine-tenths feeling that the em- 
phasis should be on individual differ- 
ences within a broad pattern of social 
integration. The field jury, while giv- 
ing a slight majority (56.1 per cent) to 
the same approach, are not quite so 
unanimous since more than a third 
selected attention to individual needs 
and differences. 

Thus, a total jury vote shows a de- 
cided vote of nearly three-fourths for 
emphasis ‘‘upon individual differences 
within a broad, comprehensive pat- 
tern of social integration.” More than 
a fourth checked emphasis “upon in- 
dividual differences and needs.” Only 
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eight (9.5 per cent) favor emphasis 
“‘upon the adjustment of the individu- 
al to social patterns.” 

Philosophy and the type of communi- 
ty.—Section 2 of Table 1 presents the 
replies to another of the questions: 
“Are the problems of curriculum plan- 
ning and organization basically the 
same, whether the community be ur- 
ban, rural, or a mixture?” The expert 
jury is strong with an affirmative an- 
swer, since thirty-one of the forty-two 
who answered this question checked 
that response. Eleven members (26.2 
per cent) believe that type of commu- 
nity does make a difference. 

The field jury shows a trend in the 
other direction with but eighteen of 
the forty-one (43.9 per cent) believing 
that the type of community does not 
affect basic curriculum planning. The 
majority, twenty-two (53.7 per cent), 
hold the opposite view. 

The total jury response supports 
the belief that size or type of commu- 
nity does not affect the basic planning 
and organization behind the curricu- 
lum. The difference between the rat- 
ings of the two groups may lie in the 
fact that the field jury was thinking in 
terms of practical problems of admin- 
istration while the expert jury felt that 
the basic theory was the same. This 
opinion is substantiated by the fact 
that several experts called attention 
on their questionnaires to the word 
“basic.” 

College preparation.—In so far as an 
educational philosophy recognizes fu- 
ture goals of its pupils, it must take 
into account the fact that a number of 
the graduates will go on to college— 
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TABLE 1 


REPLIES OF JURORS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON OBJECTIVES OF A 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL’S PHILOSOPHY 


REPLIES OF REPLIES OF REPLIES OF 
Expert Jury Fretp Jury ComBINED JuRIES 
QUESTION REGARDING 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


. Curriculum emphasis on the individual 
or on society 
Individual sande and differences. . 16.3 36.6 
—e of individual to social pat- 
9-3 9.8 
Individual differences within broad 
pattern of social integration 7 w 


. Curriculum planning in relation to ru- 
ral and urban communities: 


. Methods for college preparation: 
Training in expression, vocabulary, 
study habits 
Subject-matter courses 
Undecided 


. Emphasis on what to think or how to 
think: 
What to think 
How to think 
Both equally 


. Providing common core of general edu- 


. Furnishing training for community’s 
chief ccupations: 


. Small school’s emphasis in preparing 
pupils for future home should be on: 
Living in local community 
Living in a cit 
Adjusting to all types. . 

Avoiding the problem. . 


. Offering a year-round program: 
Op favor 
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although figures presented in another 
part of the study showed this percent- 
age to be far from a majority, 10-20 
per cent being most common. Conse- 
quently, the jurors were asked: ‘‘Can 
college preparation be better handled 
by training in expression, vocabulary, 
and study habits and methods rather 
than by subject courses?” The answer 
to this is an important guiding prin- 
ciple to the perplexed small-school ad- 
ministrator who wants to provide for 
the needs of all his pupils yet is limited 
in the varied courses that can be of- 
fered. 

Both jury groups believe that the 
best way to prepare for college is by 
attention to training in expression, vo- 
cabulary enrichment, and study hab- 
its. An analysis of the two groups of 
jurors, as shown in Section 3, Table 1, 
indicates that the field jury is more in- 
clined than is the expert jury to favor 
subject-matter courses. The question 
evoked a number of comments. Sever- 
al of the expert jurors made notations 
to the effect that both elements were 
important. Their stand is explained by 
the observation made by one of their 
members: “This must be answered in 
terms of the type of college—e.g., en- 
gineering will naturally demand spe- 
cial subjects.” Another member of the 
expert jury noted: ‘It is as much, or 
more, a matter of emphasis than of 
organization.” 

The difficulty is that the small high 
schools see only one side—a special 
subject-matter selection to prepare for 
college, even if it be the liberal arts 
college, in the majority of cases, in- 
stead of the engineering specialty re- 
ferred to above. In The Small High 
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School at Work, Langfitt, Cyr, and 
Newsom emphasized the point that 
“the average small high school is still 
a traditional institution and fosters 
the traditional type of curriculum.’” 
Although that report was given more 
than a dozen years ago, apparently 
there has not been much change; for of 
the 225 schools in this study reporting 
on their curriculums, 192, or 85.3 per 
cent, still have distinct college-pre- 
paratory curriculums. 

The gist of the studies made on this 
point explodes the idea that a par- 
ticular pattern of high-school courses 
constitutes the best preparation for 
college. Vaughan made a recent sur- 
vey’ of all studies of this kind and re- 
peats the general conclusion that a 
good high-school average is as good as, 
if not slightly better than, a special 
program of academic subjects as an in- 
dication of probable college success. 

What or how.—Along this line of 
seeing whether or not the small high 
school should aid in life preparation by 
attention to the acquisition of facts or 
by attention to other attributes, an- 
other item was presented to the jurors. 
They were asked to give their opinion 
by checking the proper phrase appli- 
cable to the small high school in the 
following paragraph: 

What to think should be emphasized 


less than, 
as much as how to think. 


R. Emerson Langfitt, Frank W. Cyr, and 
N. William Newsom, The Small High School 
at Work, p. 201. New York: American Book Co., 
1936. 

? William H. Vaughan, ‘“‘Are Academic Sub- 
jects in High School the Most Desirable Prepara- 
tion for College Entrance?” Peabody Journal of 
Education, XXV (September, 1947), 94-99. 
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The responses to this question are 
tabulated in Section 4 of Table 1. Of 
the forty members of the expert jury 
who checked this, thirty (75 per cent) 
believe that what to think should be 
emphasized “less than’’ how to think; 
only two members (5 per cent) feel 
that it should receive “more” empha- 
sis. Eight (20 per cent) put the same 
amount of emphasis on each. 

The field jury, also with forty mem- 
bers responding, holds a similar opin- 
ion. “Less than” was checked by 
twenty-seven (67.5 per cent), and “‘as 
much as” was the belief of thirteen 
(32.5 per cent). Not one of this group 
believes in a “more than” emphasis. 
The one-sided support of the com- 
bined jury for emphasis on “How to 
think,” even on a question stated in 
general terms, has decided implica- 
tions for the classroom teacher in put- 
ting his philosophy to practical use. 

General education.—Another impor- 
tant decision to make in formulating 
a school’s educational philosophy is 
whether the school shall function for 
the purposes of general or specific edu- 
cation or for both. Several questions 
were asked on the questionnaire to 
bring out the best guiding principles 
on this problem. One of the first ques- 
tions was: ‘‘Should there be a common 
core of general education required for 
all pupils in the small high school?” 

Section 5 of Table 1 shows that 
there was no question in the minds of 
the expert jury since all forty-three be- 
lieved that there should be a common 
core. The field jury was almost as posi- 
tive, and the combined jury reaction 
shows 96.4 per cent advocating a re- 
quired common core for all. 


A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL’S PHILOSOPHY 
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Since one of the frequent com- 
plaints about the small high school is 
the narrowness of its offerings, a ques- 
tion was presented to see what a mini- 
mum curriculum should be like. The 
question was: “If only one curriculum 
is feasible in the small high school, 
should it be essentially general edu- 
cation?” One member of the field jury 
and one member of the expert jury, 
while checking the “Yes” response, 
stated that more than one curriculum 
is possible. Another expert juror com- 
mented, “Probably ‘Yes’ usually; 
should be determined in the light of 
pupil needs.” Thus it appears that the 
jurors are in general agreement upon 
the answer. Both groups see general 
education as the principal curriculum. 

Adjustment to local needs.—‘‘Should 
the small high-school curriculum be 
adjusted to the unique needs of the 
local pupils?” This question, present- 
ed to the jurors, brought the following 
marginal note from one of the expert 
jurors: 

The problem is not so much one of specific 
subjects adopted to local situation (vocation- 
al, etc.) as it is one of teaching these subjects 
in terms of life-experiences of students in the 
local environment. 


Section 6 of Table 1 leaves little 
doubt that the jurors are in general 
agreement on an affirmative answer to 
this question of adjustment to needs 
of local pupils; 93.0 per cent of the ex- 
perts and go.2 per cent of the field jury 
answered “‘Yes”’ on the question. 

This question evoked more mar- 
ginal comments from the field jury 
than from the expert group. Three su- 
perintendents, members of the field 
jury, agreed with two of the expert 
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jurors that a qualifying “in part” 
needed to be added. Another field 
juror, also a superintendent and mind- 
ful of restricted resources, added, 
“Yes, if numbers with particular needs 
are sufficient’’; and still another super- 
intendent put emphasis on the prac- 
tical aspect by noting, “‘Where pos- 
sible.” ‘The curriculum should be ad- 
justed to the needs of every pupil to 
the extent possible,” was the com- 
ment of a county supervisor who was 
a member of the field jury. 

Of a more specific nature was the 
question: ‘Should the curriculum 
train the pupils to enter the chief oc- 
cupational offerings of the local com- 
munity?” This is an important ques- 
tion for the educational philosopher 
since its answer will affect the reten- 
tive power of the high school. To 
many lower-income groups, especially, 
education beyond compulsory school 
age is a dollar-and-cents proposition. 
They favor more education if it has 
relatively immediate financial divi- 
dends. A vague promise of ‘‘improved 
citizenship” is too remote in their 
planning. Furthermore, the decision of 
how closely to train for local occupa- 
tions is complicated by after-school 
plans. One expert juror cautioned: “It 
depends upon mobility. Possibly the 
small high school should do more 
along this line.” An answer to the 
mobility feature will be considered in 
the next question 

There is less unanimity of opinion in 
regard to the problem of training for 
jobs in the local community than on 
the previous question of adjustment to 
local pupil needs although the general 
vote is in favor of training for occupa- 
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tional offerings in the local communi- 
ty, as can be seen in Section 7 of 
Table 1. The greater spread of opin- 
ions on this question may be explained 
in part by some of the comments from 
the questionnaires. One member of 
each jury inserted the word “‘some”’ to 
qualify the number of pupils that 
should be affected by this principle. 
Six members of the expert jury agreed 
that it should not be a goal limited for 
all but should be flexible enough to 
permit other trainings. Two other ex- 
pert jurors objected to the word 
“train” as implying direct vocational 
training instead of preparatory voca- 
tional education. These qualifications, 
however, do not decrease the force of 
the opinion that curriculum designers 
should make plans relative to the local 
occupations. 

Mobility of population——The edu- 
cational implications of migration 
have been summarized by Watten- 
berg. His report contains the following 
items of import to the curriculum 
builder for the small high school: 

Even in the comparatively quiet period 
from 1935 to 1940, more than one of every 
ten Americans had moved at least once from 
one community or county to a different one. 
...Of the persons 20-24 years old—the 
group of most interest from an educational 
point of view—19.8 per cent had changed 
communities. 

Many of the changes, such as moves from 
rural to urban settings, and vice versa, meant 
transplantation to drastically different pat- 
terns of community living. .. . There was a 
trend... for young adults to leave small 
communities to try their luck in larger 
towns. 


3William W. Wattenberg, ‘‘Education 


for Migration,” School Review, LVI (June, 
1948), 325-26. 
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Furthermore, Heflin and Beers 
state: 


For institutions working with youth in 
rural communities, this study suggests that 
the adequate preparation of prospective mi- 
grants for social and economic success in the 
city might well become one of their impor- 
tant objectives.4 


In recognition of the mobility of 
many rural groups and the country- 
to-city trend, the next problem was 
suggested. The jurors were asked to 
check that part of the following state- 
ment which in their opinion was most 
applicable to the small high school: 


Since the future locality in which each 
pupil will live cannot be definitely foretold, 
the small high school should place its greatest 
emphasis upon living in the local 
community, living in a city, 

trying to determine and then to 
teach adjustments common to all types of 
communities, realize that the 
problem is too complicated and concentrate 
on other matters. 


A few of the jurors found more than 
one emphasis desirable, but Section 8 
of Table 1 indicates that the majority 
of both groups of jurors are in agree- 
ment, with only two failing to make 
any response. Twenty-nine of the ex- 
pert jurors (70.7 per cent) favored the 
“greatest emphasis upon trying to de- 
termine, and then to teach, adjust- 
ments common to all types of com- 
munities.” None of this group, and 
only one in the field jury, checked 
“realize that the problem is too com- 
plicated and concentrate on other 


4 Catherine P. Heflin and Howard W. Beers, 
Urban Adjustment of Rural Migrants, p. 32. 
Bulletin 487, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Kentucky. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1946. 


matters.” The field jury was even 
more in agreement upon the teaching 
for adjustments common to all types 
of communities since thirty-two of its 
members (80 per cent) favored this 
area of emphasis. One expert juror 
qualified his vote for emphasizing 
preparation for living in the local 
community with the statement: “But 
leading out into other communities.” 
Another expert juror added to his 
questionnaire: “‘Make the objective 
living in any community.” 

Year-round program.—One of the 
final decisions for the educational phi- 
losopher is concerned with how long in 
a calendar year the school should take 
an active part. If it is looked upon as 
vital to the small community, should 
it be closed one-fourth of the year? 
The jurors were asked to give their re- 
actions to the question: “Should the 
small high school plan to offer a year- 
round program?” This should not be 
taken to mean formal classes on a 
twelve-month basis but direction and 
guidance in a variety of youth and 
learning activities. 

Thirty-one of the expert jurors 
(73.8 per cent—one omitted the ques- 
tion) favor the year-round program 
according to the summary in Section 
9 of Table 1. Only three (7.2 per cent) 
are opposed. The field jurors are not 
quite so strong in favor of a year- 
round program, although 53.7 per cent 
hold this view. 

In the combined jury fifty-three 
members (63.9 per cent) support a 
year-round program, eleven (13.2 pei 
cent) are opposed, and nineteen (22.9 
per cent) are “‘ Undecided.”’ Apparent- 
ly some of the members think it is an 
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ideal to be worked toward since a 
member of the field jury noted, “If 
possible.” Another field juror said, 
“Not at present,” and still another 
stated, “Ideally.” 


WRITING DOWN THE PHILOSOPHY 


On the assumption that all schools, 
regardless of size, should have a guid- 
ing set of principles to plan and to di- 
rect their activities and on the as- 
sumption that a written philosophy is 
a better index of such a guide than one 
“understood,” the participating small 
high schools were asked whether or 
not they had a written philosophy. 
This is not the general practice among 
the 224 schools answering the question 
since only 40.6 per cent have written 
philosophies. Those schools that had 
formulated a statement of aims, how- 
ever, felt that, in general, it was fairly 
effective since nearly 60 per cent be- 
lieved that the teachers carried it out 
to a ‘‘medium degree” in their daily 
school work. Only two schools feel 
that their philosophy is a show piece 
ignored in practice. 


Should the philosophy be static?’ 


Writers have indicated that revision 
is a never ending process, but, for the 
purposes of this study, a question was 
asked of the jury on the changeability 
of the broad, basic objectives of sec- 
ondary education. The majority be- 
lieve that these objectives should 
change with the passing of time. Some 
of the schools with well-worked-out 
philosophies are aware of this; 7.7 per 
cent reported constant re-evaluation 


and one-fourth planned yearly revi- 
sions. However, there were nearly 30 
per cent who had no definite policy, 
and another 25 per cent made no revi- 
sions. Since a third of these objectives 
are no more than two years old, it is 
difficult, as yet, to see just how much 
they will change with time. Some 
doubt is cast on the policy of actual 
revision since approximately one- 
quarter of these schools are using 
statements of aims formulated at least 
eight years ago. 

The schools report a co-operative 
approach in evolving their philoso- 
phies. Only one-sixth were made by 
the administration alone, and 62.1 per 
cent of them were created by the 
teachers themselves. As yet, the mat- 
ter seems to be a “closed corporation”’ 
since only five schools gave any share 
in policy formation to the pupils or to 
the townspeople. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a threefold implication in 
the educative process with which the 
school’s philosophy should be con- 
cerned. Education takes place in a so- 
ciety and, hence, should serve that 
society. This should obligate educa- 
tors to make a continuous analysis of 
society so that they are no longer per- 
petuating outmoded values. Finally, 
these educative experiences take place 
through some content which may be 
natural or artificial. It behooves the 
agents of formal education to search 
through and re-examine details for 
their essential values. 


READING: IN-SCHOOL GOALS AND 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 


RAY H. SIMPSON 
University of Illinois 


READING GOALS 
EADING goals in most high-school 
English classes and in other 
classes concerned with reading im- 
provement have  characteristically 
been stated in terms of general objec- 
tives, which placed emphasis only 
upon the learning and reading to take 
place in school. In most listings of ob- 
jectives, little or no attention has been 
given to the specific behavior changes 
which the teaching of reading or liter- 
ature is expected to produce after the 
learner leaves school. 

One way of considering this prob- 
lem is to visualize the situation in a 
particular high school in which every 
other youngster in a particular class 
going through high school had litera- 
ture training and other types of read- 
ing training, and the next person on 
the roll after him had no training of 
that sort. If we were to look at those 
two sets of individuals five years after 
they left school, what behavior differ- 

ences would we expect to find between 
the group which had received reading 
training and the group which had had 
no specific reading training in the form 
of literature appreciation or other for- 
malized reading experiences? 


Obviously, if we are to be concerned 
with the effectiveness of reading train- 
ing—whether it be in the English class 
or in other classes—it is important 
that we consider not only the changes 
in reading behavior that take place 
while the teacher is in charge and 
exerting pressures of various sorts, 
particularly marking and credit pres- 
sures, upon the reader. We must also 
be concerned with the changes in read- 
ing behavior which take place after the 
learner leaves school but which are 
largely a result of the reading training 
obtained while in school. 

Spaulding,’ after an extensive study 
designed to appraise ‘‘the social com- 
petence of boys and girls who are 
through with the secondary school” in 
New York State, concluded that 
“‘most boys and girls read almost sole- 
ly for recreation, chiefly in magazines 
of mediocre or inferior fiction and in 
daily newspapers.” He found that, 
while the boys and girls were reasona- 
bly well acquainted on leaving school 
with standard school selections, they 

Francis T. Spaulding. High School and Life, 
pp. 43-44. The Regents Inquiry into the Charac- 
ter and Cost of Public Education in the State of 


New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. 
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tended very largely to let books alone 
once they were out of school. Less than 
4 per cent “had read fiction that could 
properly be classed as superior... . 
The nature and quality of their maga- 
zine reading differed little from that of 
their reading in books.” It should be 
added that the group reported on by 
Spaulding were the 80 per cent of 
high-school pupils who did not go on 
to college. Spaulding concluded that 
“left to their own devices, most of 
these young people cease to read seri- 
ous books and articles or good fiction.” 

Leary, in an extensive summary of 
research findings relating to this prob- 
lem, emphasizes ‘‘the fact that less 
than 2 per cent of the 130,000,000 
people in this country are book read- 
ers.””? This is certainly a serious indict- 
ment of the way in which we teach the 
reading of books—an activity to 
which a major portion of school time 
is now devoted. 

This article is intended for the 
teacher and the learner who are inter- 
ested in transferring the values of 
reading training to out-of-school be- 
havior. Here an attempt is made to 
suggest some possible reading goals, in 
terms of out-of-school behavior, which 
might be considered of importance. To 
make the goals clearer, some of the 
measurement approaches which might 
be used to check on these behaviors 
are listed. Obviously, in most cases all 
these checks will not be used. How- 


2 Bernice E. Leary, ‘“What Does Research Say 
about Reading?” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXIX (February, 1946), 435. 
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ever, it is strongly felt that, if the 
teacher and the learner visualize the 
types of checks which might be made, 
they are less likely to teach or to learn 
reading with vague and highly gener- 
alized goals typified in the expression, 
“‘T am teaching (or learning) apprecia- 
tion of literature.” We will, through 
an analysis of goals to be achieved, un- 
derstand more clearly the changes in 
reading behavior we wish to attain. 

The suggested goals and possible 
measurements are categorized under 
the following headings: book-reading, 
magazine-reading, newspaper-reading, 
and reference-reading. Other reading 
categories might, of course, be added 
to these four. Also, many additional 
goals and possible approaches to 
measurement might be_ included. 
What is given below is primarily for 
illustrative purposes. The goal in each 
case is followed by some possible 
measurements. 


SUGGESTIVE GOALS AND PossIBLE MEAs- 
UREMENTS RELATED TO BOOoK- 
READING 


Goal.—-Increased reading of nonfictional books 

Percentage nonfiction book sales are of 
total retail sales in community 

Per capita number of nonfictional books 
circulated by local library (use check- 
out cards at library) 

Per capita sales of nonfictional books at 
local bookstores and other book outlets 

Number of nonfictional books available in 
public libraries in community 

Number of nonfictional books available in 
representative sample of homes 

Number of nonfictional books borrowed 
from others per month by representa- 
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tive sample of groups whose reading is 
being measured 
Number of nonfictional books read in last 
month in representative sample 
Amount spent on new nonfictional books 
in public library per capita, per year 
Number of nonfictional books received as 
Christmas or birthday presents in speci- 
fied period among representative 
sample 
Goal.—Increased reading of fictional books 
Per capita number of bookstores selling 
fictional books 
Per capita number of fictional books cir- 
culated by local library 
Per capita number of sales of fictional 
books at local bookstores 
Percentage of total city expenditures de- 
voted to libraries 
Number of fictional books borrowed from 
other people in certain designated pe- 
riod 
Amount spent on new fictional books in 
public library per year, per capita 
Number of fictional books read in last two 
weeks by representative sample of 
population 
Goal.—Increased number of books owned by 
representative cross-section of families 
Make poll of books owned by random 
sample of population 
Percentage book sales are of total retail 
sales in community 
Use survey to determine how many books 
have been purchased from all sources 
by representative sample of people in 
community 
Goal.—Increased quality of books read 
Ratio of “acceptable” books to “question- 
able” books sold at bookstores 
Ratio of “acceptable” books to “question- 
able” books drawn from library 
Analyze library books circulated. Set up 
value system to rate quality, or sample 
borrowers’ cards for reading quality 


Goal.—Increased reading of classics 
Get from nonschool members of represent- 
ative families a list of books read in 
last two weeks and see how often clas- 
sics are listed 
Number of juvenile classics withdrawn 
from public library 
Number of juvenile classics in public li- 
brary 
Number of classics withdrawn from public 
library 
Goal.—Increased reading of drama 
Interview representative families regard- 
ing number of plays read in the last 
month 
Number of drama books withdrawn from 
library in specified period 
Goal.—Increased reading of poetry 
Make spot check of poetry read in last 
two weeks in representative families 
Check with newsstands to see if there 
have been requests for poetry books or 
magazines. 
Number of poetry books withdrawn from 
library 


Goal.—Larger memberships in book clubs 
Determine the number of memberships in 
each club, either by writing to publisher 
or by questioning representative sample 
of community 


Goal.—I ncreased use of books on gardening, on 
“ix it around the house,” and on home dec- 
oration 
Check number of such books owned by 
representative families 

Determine sales of such books in commu- 
nity in specified time 

Check library distribution of such books 


Goal.—Increased number of children and 
adults who spend money for books ina speci- 
fred period 
Cheek total sale of nonschool books in 

community 
Survey representative families 
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SUGGESTIVE GOALS AND PossIBLE MEAS- 
UREMENTS RELATED TO MAGAZINE- 
READING 


Goal.—Increased use of “acceptable” maga- 

sines 

Ratio of newsstand sale of “‘acceptable”’ 
magazines over “questionable” or 
“trash” types 

Per capita newsstand sales of “accept- 
able” magazines 

Make study, based on high-school stu- 
dents’ interviews in the community, of 
magazine-reading habits 

Use of “acceptable” magazines in local 
libraries 

Use Life (Crossley) technique in inter- 
viewing to determine actual reading 
habits of magazine-readers 

Measure use of National Geographic Mag- 
azine, Better Homes and Gardens, etc. 

Number of subscriptions in community 
for each “acceptable” magazine 

Number of subscriptions for each “accept- 
able” magazine given as presents 

Goal.—Decrease in use of “questionable” or 

“trash” magazines 

Set up “experimental racks” in barber 
shops, doctors’ offices, and dentists’ of- 
fices, and keep a record of what maga- 
zines are read by patrons and how long 
each is read 

Check sales of ‘questionable’ magazines 
in community 


Goal.—Increased use of magazines rating. 


those things consumers buy or use, such 
as Consumer Reports and Buying 
Guide, and Consumers’ Research Bul- 
letin, etc. 

Check use made of resources in helping 
consumer to buy more intelligently; for 
example, check sale of sample of “good” 
and “poor” articles noted by resources 

Check ratio of movie attendance at 
movies rated high by guides to attend- 
ance at movies rated low 

Check sale of patent medicine rated use- 
less or dangerous by guides 
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Check amount spent per capita on such 
magazine subscriptions in the public 
library 

Check actual per capita use of such mag- 
azines as indicated by sample of reader 
use in public library 

Check number of subscriptions of such 
magazines in the community 

Goal.—Increased filing of items from maga- 
for future use 

Interview sample of homes to determine 
the number of files for magazine articles 
and the apparent extent of their use 

Survey to find number of articles clipped 

Goal.—Better ratio of “acceptable”? comics to 
“unacceptable” comics 

Check on types found in homes and com- 
pare as to quality 

Check types of magazines found in the 
homes and rate on a quality index 

Check types of comics given as gifts 

Also see beginning of this section on In- 
creased use of “acceptable”? magazines 


SUGGESTIVE GOALS AND PossIBLE MEAsS- 
UREMENTS RELATED TO NEWs- 
PAPER-READING 


Goal.—More regular newspaper readers 

Check per capita local newspaper sub- 
scriptions 

Percentage which sales of news dealers are 
of total retail sales in the community 
concerned 

Per capita sales of all news dealers in com- 
munity 

Check per capita out-of-town newspaper 
subscriptions 

Check increased newsstand sale of local 
newspapers 

Check increased newsstand sales of out- 
of-town papers 

Survey to determine number of newspa- 
per readers in community 

Goal.—Increased reading of editorials 

Poll of selected sample of families to find 
familiarity with selected recent edi- 
torials 
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Goal.—Increased reading of sport pages 

Poll of selected sample to find knowledge 
of leader in each of these in appropriate 
seasons: American League, National 
League, local high-school league, local 
collegiate league, local softball league, 
etc. 
Goal.—Increased reading of news stories on 
local political activities 
Take selected political news stories from 
local papers and determine familiarity 
of sample of readers with these stories 

Take poll on single stories asking: “Did 
you read this?” 

Goal.—Increased ratio of ‘good’ newspapers 
sold to “questionable” newspapers sold 
Check circulation figures of papers consid- 

ered questionable from the point of 
view of the English teacher 


SUGGESTIVE GOALS AND POSSIBLE MEAS- 
UREMENTS RELATED TO USE 
OF REFERENCES 


Goal.—Increased use of Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 
Check on the familiarity with the setup of 
various guides by asking representative 
individuals in the community such 
questions as the following: “In what 
ways might a particular article be listed 
in the Readers’ Guide?” 

Set up systematic check on use of Readers’ 
Guide in the public library 

Check on wear of certain references 

Goal.—Increased use of dictionary 
Sales of dictionaries per capita 
Number of dictionaries in homes in the 

community 
Check use of dictionary in public library 
Poll asking, ‘Have you used dictionary in 
last two weeks?” 

Goal.—Increased use of encylopedias, includ- 
ing children’s encyclopedias and similar 
books 
Check use of encyclopedias in public li- 

braries 
Check proportion of families which have 
encyclopedias 


Check number of families to which ency- 
clopedia yearly additions are being sent 


Goal.—Increased use of tables of contents, topi- 
cal headings, indexes and other parts of 
books which are frequently unused 
Determine by sample check of community 
the extent to which the members of 
families actually make use of such parts 
of the beok as have been considered 

By representative poll determine parts of 
book used in last two weeks 


It is quite possible that sound ques- 
tions may be raised about the desira- 
bility of one or more of the goals men- 
tioned above. For example, some 
teachers of reading would certainly 
question whether it is sound to try to 
increase the reading of sport pages. 
This suggestive goal is included pri- 
marily to indicate some possible “‘un- 
common”’ goals and also because the 
results of such reading certainly have 
some conversational value in many 
groups. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to conclude, with a different 
set of values, that such a goal only 
gives impetus to an emphasis on sports 
which is believed to be already too 
great. In connection with this goal, as 
with many others, possible short-time 
values versus long-time values would 
need to be weighed carefully. 

What is considered “acceptable,” 
“unacceptable,” “good,” “poor,” or 
“questionable” is obviously a matter 
which should involve the considered 
judgment of those persons most con- 
cerned. The terms have been used 
with the assumption that there are dif- 
ferences in the quality of different 
reading materials. 
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SOME USES OF GOALS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 


As has already been implied, one 
way of getting away from vague and 
ill-defined reading goals is to force our- 
selves to state our goals in behavioral 
terms. Even if it does not seem feasible 
to do more than see clearly what our 
goals are in terms of specific prospec- 
tive behavior changes, this process it- 
self should be worth while. The goals 
and the measurements which have 
been stated can form the basis for a 
purposeful study of reading goals by 
teachers and learners. 

It would also be possible for a teach- 
er or, preferably, a group of teachers in 
a community who are interested in 
teaching reading as an aid to living, 
first, to develop a set of goals to which 
they can subscribe, then to set up spe- 
cific measurements relating to the 
goals which could be applied in the 
community, and, finally, actually to 


make the measurements with the aid 
of students or student committees. 
Such a procedure would be of consid- 
erable aid in clarifying the meaning of 
specific goals to both learners and 
teachers. If interviews and other oral 
activities were used, learners would 
have opportunities to practice oral 
composition in realistic situations. A 
project of this kind would serve as a 
type of motivation to learners who are 
not too sure of the value of school for 
them. Finally, it could be of real value 
in helping the school serve the commu- 
nity in more direct and useful ways. 

If a survey of the kind described in 
this paper was made at a specified 
time each year, perhaps October or 
November, a file of useful information 
could be built up over a period of 
years which would give the school a 


rough basis for evaluating its strengths 
and weaknesses on the ultimate cri- 
terion—the behavior of the schools’ 
products after they leave school. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND THE 
SPELLING PROGRAM 


H. ORVILLE NORDBERG 
Mills College, Oakland, California 


HEN will the nation’s secondary- 

school teachers learn how to 
teach spelling? If there were a prompt 
and sanguine answer to this question 
—an answer supported by valid evi- 
dence—certainly the announcement 
would be received happily every- 
where. Unfortunately, it appears that 
most teachers will not be teaching 
spelling as well as they might for some 
time to come. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 


Important clues to the efficient 
teaching of spelling are contained in 
the tremendous treasury of research 
findings, a large proportion of which 
are contained in brief and readable 
form in a number of the journals of 
education. Except for the research in 
reading, that in spelling is probably 
greater in scope and intensity than in 
any other area of the language arts. 
From this research, implications of 
practical concern to the classroom 
teacher can be drawn—implications 
upon which there is considerable 
agreement among scholars. 

It would seem credible that in-serv- 
ice programs would heed these avail- 
able studies more carefully and that 


* 


teacher-education programs would in- 
clude a serious consideration of the re- 
search in an effort to prepare ade- 
quately the younger teachers who are 
entering the field. Yet do new lan- 
guage-arts teachers know the lessons 
taught by the research? Can they 
teach the spelling of commonly used 
words better than can their elders? 
Can secondary-school youth expect 
competent spelling instruction? 

The writer recently tested several 
groups of student teachers to deter- 
mine their awareness of certain of 
these implications of research in the 
teaching of spelling at the secondary- 
school level. His data did not indicate 
that these new teachers, who were 
granted teaching credentials shortly 
after being tested, might be expected 
to teach spelling with satisfactory 
competence. 

The greater importance of language 
facility over the intelligence quotient 
alone in predicting pupils’ spelling 
ability was realized by three-fourths 
of the new teachers tested, but less 
than one-half knew that the relation- 
ships among language abilities, so 
closely alike in the elementary grades, 
become less similar in the secondary 
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school. Errors committed on a pretest 
in spelling do not persist to the extent 
that they significantly cancel the ad- 
vantages of such a test. It was found 
that only 45 per cent of the new teach- 
ers were aware of this research impli- 
cation. 

A dubious awareness of the poten- 
tial value of flash cards was evidenced. 
While the technical aspects of remedi- 
al work in letter reversals in spelling 
was not known and might easily be 
beyond the knowledge of many com- 
petent teachers, the responses for 
another test item were more disturb- 
ing. There is no positive assurance 
that exposure to several teaching 
methods is an efficient procedure in 
the learning of spelling. There is not 
necessarily any reinforcement of im- 
press; different methods may even 
serve to inhibit each other. Yet the 
student teachers generally would try 
everything on everybody in the hope 
that something would work. This 
method does not make for efficiency in 
teaching. 

Of the student teachers, 60 per cent, 
almost enough to eliminate the possi- 
bility of chance response by the total 
group, agreed that pupils can and do 
learn to spell words incidentally 
through reading. They were unaware 
of the implications of research regard- 
ing motor co-ordination and spelling. 
They also failed to show awareness of 
the relative importance of acquiring 
the techniques of learning to spell 
rather than acquiring a huge spelling 
vocabulary. They evidenced little or 
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no knowledge regarding the minor ef- 
fect of crossed dominance of hand or 
eye, or was the doubtful value of dia- 
critical marks in the teaching of spell- 
ing generally understood. 

Group responses approximating 
chance were recorded for test items re- 
ferring to the teaching of homonyms, 
to the relative difficulty of recognizing 
wrong spellings or recalling correct 
spellings, and to clues to spelling 
ability afforded by the addition or 
omission of letters and syllables by 
pupils. 

Denying the evident implications of 
research regarding the relative impor- 
tance of saying and seeing the words, 
the credential candidates also exhib- 
ited little knowledge about character- 
istic eye-movements or the incidence 
of phonetic errors among good or poor 
spellers. They appeared to fail to rec- 
ognize the doubtful merit of the sen- 
tence-dictation method in teaching 
the spelling of words, and the transfer 
of learning with reference to word end- 
ings was an unknown phenomenon. 

Moreover, 65 per cent of the stu- 
dent teachers indicated that maturity 
of visual study of a spelling word is 
characterized by an equal inspection 
of the several parts of the word, fol- 
lowed by a rapid glance at the whole 
word. An equal number of student 
teachers would use colored chalk, 
capital letters, or other mechanical 
means to emphasize—or to obscure— 
the visual perception of the possibly 
more difficult parts of the word. Fur- 
thermore, two-thirds of the new 
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teachers guessed incorrectly regarding 
the negative relationship between 
study by syllables and the eye-move- 
ments appropriate for correct spelling. 
They did know, however, that bright- 
er pupils are better able to profit by 
the pretest than are the duller pupils. 

Percentages of correct responses 
within the probability of chance were 
scored regarding the use of simple 
spelling rules and the effectiveness of 
the written recall test. It is known 
that the forgetting rates of pupils on 
newly learned spelling words do not 
vary directly with the intelligence 
quotient and that teachers, therefore, 
cannot expect pupils in a certain range 
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of intelligence to forget or to remem- 
ber the spelling of a set of words at a 
certain uniform rate. This was evi- 
dently an unknown concept to the new 
teachers. 


EMPHASIS ON BASIC SKILLS 
NEEDED 


Spelling, as a perceptual learning, 
demands efficient teaching. It cannot 
be learned well if it is taught haphaz- 
ardly or with disregard for the known 
implications of research. It now ap- 
pears that the training of secondary- 
school language-arts teachers may re- 
quire a more forceful attention to the 
teaching of basic skills. 
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THE GENESIS OF MORALE 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS anp GALEN JONES 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, United States Office of Education 


ORALE as a subject of oral and 
M written discussion is historical- 
ly very recent. Appearance of the 
term, first in industry, later in World 
War I, and increasingly since then, 
suggests the close relationship in the 
growing use of morale to the climax of 
the Industrial Revolution. As urban 
populations increase and all persons 
become more and more economically 
interdependent, morale becomes a 
momentous issue. 

Morale, ‘‘a state of mind with ref- 
erence to confidence, courage, and the 


like,’ may be either a cause or the re- 
sult of good human and social rela- 
tionships; for “‘morale is a group phe- 
nomenon. It is the feeling that I am 
engaged in important work with 
others—because in the last analysis it 
will have desirable consequences for 


me.’”* Teachers and, particularly, 
principals and superintendents almost 
daily face situations in which morale 
plays a telling role. They understand 
what F. J. Roethlisberger, in Manage- 
ment and Morale (p. 189) means when 
he says: 

For any person who has held a position of 
responsibility in a business organization—or 
any organization for that matter—the word 
‘‘morale’”’ comes to have real meaning; that 
is, it refers to something which is felt to be 
of great importance, even if that something 
remains vague and illusive. 


It is our belief,’ therefore, that a 
knowledge of the origin and develop- 
ment of the study of morale will be of 
practical benefit to any person whose 
success depends on his management of 
people. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Just before the turn of the century, 
a manufacturer in Manchester, Eng- 
land, experimented in reducing the 
work week of employees from fifty- 
four to forty-eight hours and found 
that the change “brought about a con- 
siderable increase in production and a 
decrease in the amount of lost time.’” 
Though the forty-eight—hour week 
was then adopted for the Arsenal of 
the Royal Navy, there was little fa- 
vorable action along the industrial 
front. 

It was not until the outbreak of 
World War I in Great Britain that im- 
portant attention was given to morale 
study. With the establishment of large 
armies in the field, undreamed of de- 
mands for equipment and accessories 
were made upon industry and work- 
ers. Because of the delay which oc- 
curred in providing the armed forces 

*Herbert Thelen. Quoted in ‘Education 
Trend,” Supplement to Educator's Washingion 
Dispatch (February, 1949). 


2 Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization, p. 1. 
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with essential material, it was decided 
there was ‘‘a need for the scientific 
study of the hours of work and other 
conditions of labor likely to produce 
the maximum output at which the ef- 
fort of the whole people was aimed.” 
The leaders of the British nation ad- 
mitted the lack of valid knowledge of 
the fundamental laws governing hu- 
man efficiency. It was because of this 
admission that the Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee was formed 
in 1915, with subsequent improve- 
ment in output and benefit to workers 
generally. In order to increase produc- 
tion, hours of work were lowered from 
twelve to ten a day, with the result 
that industrial accidents diminished. 

Extensive influences leading to fur- 
ther efforts toward higher production 
grew out of these pioneering experi- 
ments. It is important to recognize 
that the delay and partial failure of 
wartime production in Great Britain 
in the early years of World War I were 
attributed more to ignorance of the 
human conditions necessary for sus- 
tained high production than to igno- 
rance of the mechanics of manufac- 
ture. 

Thus, it can be said that our con- 
temporary attention to morale arose 
from the inquiry into the reasons for 
industrial fatigue in British factories 
during 1914 and 1915. Originally it 
was intended as a study of modest pro- 
portions. That it has developed into 
one of tremendous implications for all 
men on all levels of human organiza- 
tion has been pointed out by a great 
many writers. 


3 Ibid. p. 2. 
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LITERATURE ON MORALE 

It is astonishing that so many ref- 
erences to morale stem from 1918. 
Apparently, the whole Western world 
awakened to its significance en masse, 
just as a 1945 world more dramatically 
crossed into the atomic age. There are 
few allusions to morale in literature 
prior to 1918. To be sure, one can find 
references in technical publications of 
war and combat—references like Les 
Etudes sur le combat by Du Picq 
(Paris: Hachette 1880), France and 
the Next War (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1914), and The Physical 
Basis of Society by Carl Kelsey (New 
York: Appleton, 1916). The first book 
devoted to the subject, however, was 
Morale by Harold C. Goddard, pub- 
lished in 1918. By the autumn of 1919, 
there had appeared on lists here and 
abroad no fewer than thirteen books 
on morale. Most of these, but not all, 
dealt with the relation of morale to the 
military. 

The book by Goddard and articles 
in the New Republic and the Atlantic 
Monthly, published in April and De- 
cember, 1918, respectively, were the 
first known titles on morale. Research 
discloses no books or periodical refer- 
ences before 1918. It is interesting to 
note that the first sentence of God- 
dard’s book reads: “Morale is a war 
word but its mission will not end with 
the war” (p. 11). 

Since 1918 the literature on morale 
has expanded enormously. It has be- 
come an integral part of effective per- 
sonal, social, industrial, and even po- 
litical relationships. An inspection of a 
list of representative books published 
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on the topic since the time of World 
War I attests to this assertion. By ar- 
ranging some of the outstanding pub- 
lications chronologically, we can trace 
the development of morale study from 
a predominantly military emphasis to 
one of human and industrial relations. 


ImporTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
LITERATURE OF MORALE 
1918-48 
1918—Morale by Harold C. Goddard. New 

York: G. H. Doran Co. Pp. 118. 

An interesting, stimulating book, primarily 
intended for the military and those associated 
with them. Primary morales are health, gregari- 
ousness, humor. Major morales are pugnacity, 
adventure, work, co-operation, justice. Creation 
is the supreme morale. 


1918—Morale and Its Enemies by William 
Ernest Hocking. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press. Pp. 200. 
What is good morale? How much does it 
count? Foundations of morale—instincts and 
feeling, knowledge and belief. A strong empha- 
sis on the morale of the fighting man and the 
strains of war. 


1919—Morals and Morale by Luther H. 
Gulick. New York: Association Press. Pp. 
192. 

A study of the sex problem at the war front 
and how it affected morale. Contains documents 
and statements showing what our government 
had done for, and about, the sex problem in the 
Army. 


1920—Morale, the Supreme Standard of Life 

and Conduct by G. Stanley Hall. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 378. 

Morale as the cult of psychopathic condition. 
Similar in treatment to Goddard’s book, but a 
more generous account of the military, religious, 
philosophical, and inspirational aspects of mo- 
rale. Probably the first exposition of mo- 
rale in relation to education in terms of curricu- 
lum and teaching method. Written in a popular 
style; of the war, about the war, but not for the 
war. 


1921—The Management of Men by Edward 
Lyman Munson. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 802. 
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A handbook of the systematic development 
of morale and the control of human behavior, 
written about the military for the military by 
the Chief of the Morale Branch, War Plans 
Division of the General Staff. An adequate and 
thorough treatment of specific morale functions 
of the Army during World War I and an apprais- 
al and criticism of them. War is not so much a 
clash of arms as a contest of will and endurance. 
The section on industrial morale is important 
because it describes efforts used in war plants 
to raise production. 


1928—Why Men Fail edited by Morris Fish- 
bein and William A. White. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co. Pp. 344. 
Psychiatric treatment of the theme, intended 

for popular consumption. Contributions by 

George V. Pratt, Douglas A. Thom, Karl 

Menninger, Herman Adler, and others, on fail- 

ure due to parents, wives, personality, sex, 

daydreaming, mental depression, fear, misfit 
jobs, etc. One chapter is headed “Why Women 

Fail.” 

1933—L he Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization by Elton Mayo. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 194. 

An impressive account of the sociological 
and human implications in our urbanized, tech- 
nical world. Explores and gives details of our 
knowledge of fatigue, boredom, and social mal- 
adjustment. One of the great books of our day. 


1938—The Functions of the Executive by 

Chester Barnard. Cambridge, Massachu- 

setts: Harvard University Press. Pp. 334. 

A discussion of the qualities needed by suc- 
cessful executives. Notes some inherent conflicts 
in managerial functions. Intelligent under- 
standing and active co-operation are alike vital 
to organization. Executives must have command 
of social and human techniques above and be- 
yond technical ability. A thesis of great signifi- 
cance, despite an infelicity of style. 


1942—Building Morale by Jay B. Nash. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Pp. 154. 

A book for civilians in wartime, but not a 
book about war activities, in the tradition of 
Goddard and G. Stanley Hall. The theme of the 
author is adapted to three basic ideas: morale and 
new techniques for democracy, the means for 
building morale, and the belief that each genera- 
tion must rebuild its morale. Throughout, there 
is an emphasis on physical and mental health. 
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Written in a popular style, well stocked with 
illustrations from literature and life. 


1942—Civilian Morale edited by Goodwin 

Watson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Pp. 464. 

As the name implies, a discussion of means 
for affecting and sustaining a high home-front 
morale. Chapters contributed by Allport and 
Lippitt are of particular pertinence. 


1942—German Psychological Warfare edited 
by Ladislas Farago, with the assistance of 
G. W. Allport and E. G. Boring. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 302. 
The Treaty of Versailles did not forbid Ger- 
man morale rearmament. Both before and under 
Hitler, this rearmament developed the prin- 
ciples of defensive and offensive psychoiogical 
warfare, ‘‘defensive” applying to conditions 
within the German military and ‘‘offensive” 
pertaining to the extra-military, such as German 
civilians and the nations outside the Reich. 
The building of morale was the capstone of the 
total-war effort. This superb account outlines 
the comprehensive planning and implementation 
for morale. Particularly stimulating is the em- 
phasis on the part of social integration in de- 
fensive psychological warfare. A _ significant 
book for military and nonmilitary study. 


1942—Management and Morale by F. J. 
Roethlisberger. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. Pp. 194. 
A study of what is involved in human col- 

laboration, addressed to business executives, in 

particular, and to the intelligent public generally. 

On the basis of experiments at the Hawthorne 

Works of the Western Electric Company, the 

author states that a human problem requires for 

solution human data and human tools. Industry 
is a social, as well as an economic, phenomenon. 

Diagnosis and control of co-operative phenome- 

na. A scholarly, readable, and essential book. 


1943—Management and the Worker by F. J. 
Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 616. 

A detailed report of twelve-year Hawthorne 
experiment. Working conditions and employee 
efficiency, improvement of employee relations, 
understanding employee dissatisfaction, and 
social organization of employees comprise the 
chapter headings. Each area is documented 
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plentifully with tables and case studies. Ac- 
claimed widely as an outstanding study of in- 
dustrial relations. 


1943—Military Psychology by Norman 

Charles Meier. New York: Harper & 

Bros. Pp. 396. 

Much of military psychology is social and 
personnel psychology applied to military needs. 
Extended treatment of the relation between 
conflict behavior and morale, with especial 
attention to the younger officer. Written in text- 
book style, this book offers an opportunity for 
parallel study with German Psychological War- 
fare. Bibliographical references are excellent. 


1943—The Road to Courage by Henry Wy- 

man Holmes. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. Pp. 250. 

Essays on the relation of morale to stamina, 
efficiency, happiness, possessions, beliefs, loyal- 
ties, and education. The author emphasizes the 
ethical and intellectual aspects of morale study. 
Written in a fluent style, the book is a reasoned 
thesis, primarily addressed to the individual, 
with considerable, but not major, attention to 
war. 


1945—The Governing of Men by A. H. Leigh- 
ton. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 

University Press. Pp. 404. 

An analysis and description of administrative 
management and mismanagement at a Japanese 
Relocation Center. Emphasis upon efforts to 
obtain and foster participation in government 
by the personnel committed to the center. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative. 


1945—The Social Problems of an Industrial 

Civilization by Elton Mayo. Cambridge, 

Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 

Pp. 150. 

The thesis is that science has developed our 
knowledge of almost everything except how to 
live together in peace and amity. We know how 
to organize for material efficiency; we do not 
know how to insure spontaneity of co-operation, 
that is, teamwork. We are committed to a degree 
of human adaptability not characterized by any 
human society in the past, and it is our present 
failure in this respect that finds reflection in our 
social disruption. Collaboration in an industrial 
society cannot be left to chance. A book of the 
highest challenge. A splendid companion to 
Roethlisberger’s Management and Morale. 
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1946—People in Quandaries by Wendell 
Johnson. New York, Harper & Bros. Pp. 


532. 

The author deals with specific problems which 
we meet in trying to live with ourselves and each 
other, from the viewpoint of general semantics. 
A readiness to change as changing conditions 
require is a characteristic of the well-adjusted 
person. Historically, there is a correlation be- 
tween maladjustment and the inability to com- 
municate ideas clearly. The highest morale must 
be conceived mentally in order to be valid. A 
stimulating, provocative, well-written book, 
which emphasizes the philosophical and psycho- 
logical background of present-day scientific 
reasoning. 


1947—Richer by Asia by Edmond Taylor. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 432. 


An account of the author’s reactions to his 
experiences in India, where he was a member of 
the Office of Strategic Services during the war. 
In regard to morale, the condition of all effec- 
tive effort, the East has some lessons to teach. 
We cannot achieve unity within ourselves except 
by integration with the ‘‘tribe” of man. Social 
integration is the key to personal integration. A 
very small contribution to world unity may pro- 
duce great progress toward personal unity on the 
part of the individual who makes it. A reward- 
ing book to the reader who can outlast its ver- 
bose style. Another indication that morale, to 
have meaning, must deal with specifics. 


It is difficult to classify these books 
into war and nonwar categories. Some 
are based on materials obtained from 
investigation carried on during war- 
time; yet they may have little implica- 
tions for war, as, for example, Richer 
by Asia. On the other hand, Building 
Morale describes attitudes of a people 
during war, though much of its mate- 
rial is drawn from nonwar situations. 

Of the nineteen volumes, eight re- 
late primarily to morale and war, 
while eleven relate to morale and in- 
dustrial, economic, or human relation- 
ships. It is obvious that six of these 
books, those pertaining to war, were 
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published during, or directly after, the 
time of war. Apparently, the literature 
followed the activity, for one can dis- 
cern a lag between the beginning of 
the war and the publication of the 
books. 

Despite the thesis that morale is 
just as important during peacetime as 
in wartime, the fact remains that ref- 
erences to it decrease once the strin- 
gency of the war situation has passed. 
Few books on morale were published 
from 1921 to 1942. The same condition 
applies to periodical references, as can 
be seen in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF ARTICLES ON MORALE IN Epvu- 
CATIONAL PERIODICALS BY THREE-YEAR 
PERIODS FROM 1929 to 1947* 

Date Number of Articles 
January, 1929f to June, 1932 
July, 1932 to June, 1935 . 
July, 1935 to June, 1938 . 
July, 1938 to June, 1941 
July, 1941 to June, 1944 . 
July, 1944 to March, 1947 


Total 
* Data based on entries from Education Index. 
t Education Index began publication at this date. 
Notwithstanding the extent and 
scope of the literature on morale since 
1918, we need to pay more specific at- 
tention to human and social relation- 
ships. In the early publications, mo- 
rale is concerned with generalities. 
Consequently, we hear time and again 
that morale is an illusive quality, diffi- 
cult of definition. In the books by 
Mayo, Roethlisberger, Leighton, Far- 
ago, and Wendell Johnson, however, 
morale has a very real meaning. Mo- 
rale does not exist in itself but exists in 
relation to particular segments of hu- 
man activity. The statement by Meier 
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that ‘‘much of military psychology is 
social and personnel psychology ap- 
plied to military needs” seems to place 
the cart before the horse. Since the 
dawn of history, morale and the mili- 
tary have gone together. It is only 
within the last twenty-five years that 
they have not kept steady company. 


MORALE FOR PEACETIME 


The question arises: If people can 
gear themselves to a high effort in a 
campaign of war, with all its heritage 
of destruction, why can they not bring 
themselves to an equally high effort 
toward group co-operation for con- 
structive endeavors? The answer 
seems to be that they do not want to. 
Or perhaps it has not been demon- 
strated to the people that their united, 
concerted effort is just as necessary in 
peace as in war. If our latent spirits 
and energies could be stirred to what 
diplomats call “unilateral action,” 
what tremendous constructive influ- 
ence would arise! In Management and 
Morale (p. 189), Roethlisberger says: 

Like many such words, ‘‘morale” jumps 
into prominence when that to which it refers 
is conspicuously absent or conspicuously 
present. Like the state of our health, it be- 
comes most important when we lose it. [Or, 
we might add, when there is danger of los- 
ing it.] 

Of course, it is not quite so simple 
as that. We have been part of a major 
evolution, and the kind of life we once 
led is now archaic. When man lived in 
greater self-sufficiency and was re- 
sponsible to himself and his family for 
how he felt about his relation to the 
world, he may not have needed esprit 
de corps. However, as he and his fami- 
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ly became more dependent on the 
growing complication of manufacture, 
distribution, transportation, and com- 
munication and as he became involved 
in the interdependencies of urbanized 
living, he needed an equivalent for his 
former self-sufficiency. With the ac- 
celerated industrialization of the 
world, man’s habits have been 
changed, and man himself has begun 
to change. 

We have come a long way since the 
Health and Munition Workers Com- 
mittee in 1915; even so, our efforts so 
far have little more than scratched the 
surface. In order to ascertain the dy- 
namics our society needs to catch up 
socially with an advanced technology, 
we shall have to commit our energies 
and spirit to a persistent and continu- 
ing study of what morale is, how it 
works, and how we can gain it. The 
stage is set for operations on a large 
scale. 

In looking ahead, we must attempt 
to learn by what specifics a high mo- 
rale can be obtained. In order to ac- 
complish this task, we must describe 
situations and evaluate procedures 
and techniques, as well as report 
them. We must place emphasis on per- 
sonal and social values; for, as Roeth- 
lisberger wrote in Management and 
Morale (p. 65), “without misunder- 
standing, no particular economic ac- 
tivity can be torn apart from its 
surrounding social fabric and treated 
as a thing in itself. . . . The failure on 
the part of management to understand 
explicitly its social structure means 
that it often mistakes logical co-ordi- 
nation for social integration.” 
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SO YOU WANT TO INDIVIDUALIZE INSTRUCTION? 


ELIZABETH PILANT 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


ALLOWING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

ow that there is no longer any 
N question regarding the vast ex- 
teni of individual differences within 
any class, it is largely a matter of de- 
ciding how to allow for these differ- 
ences. Still we usually find that, how- 
ever meritorious any of these methods 
may be, they almost always meet with 
a great deal of indiscriminate opposi- 
tion simply because they radically al- 
ter traditional routines. 

Apparently we need to find some 
comparatively painless method of in- 
dividualizing instruction, which will 
involve a minimum of compulsion on 
the part of teachers and students; few 
changes in labels and paper plans; 
little alteration in the organizational 
hierarchies; no special authorizations 
from the board of education; no new 
appropriations to hire more teachers, 
to buy special equipment, or to pro- 
vide physical plants; and no interrup- 
tion of regular room and hour sched- 
ules. 

Seeking a method of this kind may 
sound like asking for the impossible. I 
thought so for almost all the twenty 
years I have been teaching, from kin- 
dergarten to graduate school. My long 


experience as a teacher or an adminis- 
trator in almost one-quarter of our 
states gave me an opportunity to see 
many methods tried and to try a good 
many myself. In my opinion, however, 
there is at least one way that we can 
start achieving a large measure of in- 
dividualization of instruction. This 
method I recommend to those persons 
who think they would like to move 
in the direction of individualization 
without taking any irrevocable steps 
or without hopelessly entangling 
themselves experimentally in a con- 
servative community. 

Permit any teacher to refuse to give 
a mark above B—medium or satisfac- 
tory—for mere excellence in class- 
work. Any higher mark must be 
earned by extra-credit work. This 
technique places no compulsion on 
any teacher, involves no change in 
hours or roonts, no special pay, no spe- 
cial equipment, and no additional 
staff. Nevertheless, it can easily pave 
the way for making educational meth- 
od meet the need for personal growth 
and development. 


GETTING STARTED 


The most important thing is that 
the teacher undertake the task volun- 
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tarily and regardless of whether other 
teachers in the same system try it at 
the same time. Usually at least one 
teacher who is willing, if not anxious, 
to undertake the experiment can be 
found. After he works out the plan 
satisfactorily, it should not be difficult 
to get additional converts on the staff 
from time to time. Converts may be 
made because his compeers see that 
the method works or because student 
pressure is exerted on the staff. 

This method cannot succeed, how- 
ever, unless the range of extra-credit 
work approximates the range of abili- 
ties of a desirable nature represented 
in the class. In other words, the ambit 
must be great enough to allow almost 
any student, however deficient in any 
particular classroom skill, to more 
than compensate with other special 
skills of his own which the school does 
not now generally recognize or recog- 
nizes only in a few special courses. The 
range must allow for more than just 
extra reading or writing. 

The extra-credit activities in most 
subjects should include seeing superior 
films and plays, visiting special ex- 
hibits, traveling intelligently, visiting 
industrial plants and commercial es- 
tablishments as well as public institu- 
tions, constructing models, designing 
devices or materials, getting actual 
experience in a vocationally related 
field, interviewing notables in a chosen 
field, writing letters to notables under 
fitting circumstances, organizing ac- 
tivity groups, and in other ways tak- 
ing part meritoriously in student and 
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civic activities. This statement does 
not attempt to be definitive but 
merely serves as an illustrative ex- 
ample of the width of activity allow- 
able and of the general nature of 
the skills to be developed and fur- 
nishes a glimpse of the attitudes to 
be evolved. 

In teaching or supervising, I am cer- 
tain that we have all encountered the 
uninspired drudges who get good 
marks, if not the highest, under any 
system in which memorizing is enough. 
We know the contempt with which 
these students are viewed by those of 
their classmates who rightfully have 
higher ambitions than just the making 
of high marks in every subject, regard- 
less of their natural interests and per- 
sonal preferences. Under the proposed 
method of marking, these “grinds” 
would have difficulty getting above a 
B unless they overcame their circum- 
scribed views and became generally 
active and alive to community and 
class activities. 

No doubt, most teachers have en- 
countered the idea that getting good 
marks is girls’ work and not worthy of 
a man or gentleman. I have found the 
method being discussed helps over- 
come a rather general tendency for 
girls who are bookish conformists to 
get higher marks than activity-mind- 
ed boys. 

The plan, as can be noticed, differs 
radically from most other proposed 
means of individualizing learning. It 
varies from the contract plan in that 
there is no elaborate agreement or 
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table of specifications. It differs from 
honors work in that all students are 
eligible to take part. It departs from 
all project methods in preserving regu- 
lar classwork and recitation routines 
to make certain that all students meet 
the minimum requirements or have 
the opportunity to do so. The pro- 
posed method avoids the fragmentary 
effect of individual honors work out- 
side a regular schedule. Age and social- 
development groups are not disturbed. 
The possible bad effects of ability 
groupings are well known, and under 
this plan no group is isolated as being 
unusually retarded. Plenty of room for 
individual initiative is left outside the 
classroom situation, which the teacher 
too often tends to dominate. 

The student may report from time 
to time, or he may present a summary 
near the end of the term. These re- 
ports should provide most interesting 
class discussion. The data obtained are 
basic to any system of counseling or 
guidance that the school may wish to 
offer or that the teacher may attempt. 
The plan should build better teacher- 
student relationships because each 
student is given great freedom in 
choosing his work and conducting his 
own extra-credit activities. In these 
activities, the credit for success or the 
blame for failure rests squarely upon 
his shoulders. Under this plan there 
should be many successful students 
who would have failed under the or- 
thodox system. The plan also fosters 
a tendency toward group activity in- 
stead of purely individual competition 
for honors. 


RESULTS OF THE PLAN 


Better relations between school and 
community should evolve through 
this plan because the broader range of 
credited activities encourages the stu- 
dent to enter into organizations, insti- 
tutions, and activities outside the 
classroom and the school itself. In pur- 
suing his individual skills and apti- 
tudes, he goes into the world where 
they must soon be tested anyway. 

It should be obvious that this plan 
will not fit into the curve system of 
marking. The wider range of accredit- 
ed skills allows any individual student 
to make up for certain classroom defi- 
ciencies through outside activities. 
Under this plan a class may not fare so 
well on standardized subject-matter 
tests or orthodox entrance examina- 
tions, but happily neither bulks so im- 
portantly any more anyway. How- 
ever, I believe the proposed method is 
in full harmony with the views of Alli- 
son Davis and others who deplore our 
practice of measuring intelligence by 
too narrow a set of experiences and 
verbalisms primarily characteristic of 
one social class. 

This plan, if carefully used, can 
amount to the addition of several new 
courses to the school offerings at no 
extra expense to the taxpayer. Some of 
these are art appreciation; music ap- 
preciation ; intelligent newspaper read- 
ing; choice of magazines, radio pro- 
grams, television events, public lec- 
tures, and dramatic productions; cre- 
ative reading and writing ; model-mak- 
ing; crafts; study of community re- 
sources, etc. 


, 
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I believe that the breadth and 
depth of the students’ life-interests 
will be a revelation to teachers who 
have been drilling reluctant, unmo- 
tivated pupils. This discovery is the 
same in kind as that made by our an- 
cestors when they found that free and 
responsible citizens would do more for 
a country than a hard-ridden peasant- 
ry without freedom of choice or di- 
rection. 

Of course, it must be admitted that 
it is harder to mark “objectively” such 
a wide range of activities, but the ‘‘ob- 
jectivity”’ of testing in general is not so 
well established as to cause many 
qualms on that score. On the other 
hand, school retention rates should 
pick up, because students will realize 
that it is possible to be interested in 
vocational skills and everyday life 
without being penalized by college- 
preparatory courses in the high 
schools. Student behavior attitudes 
can be expected to improve as the 
teacher becomes less and less of a 
classroom tyrant and more and more 
of a guide and helpmate in learning 
what the students want to know. Stu- 
dent interference with the teacher 
may then be seen by the remaining 
students as a direct disservice to them 
rather than as a gesture of student 
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loyalty by class rebels. 

Another almost inevitable result is 
that the teacher will find that more 
than a few of his students possess 
skills of an approved type far in excess 
of his own. The teacher will also find 
it necessary to abandon once and for 
all his traditional “know-it-all” atti- 
tude. No teacher can answer point- 
blank all questions which his students 
direct at him when so many skills and 
activities are acceptable. In fact, 
teachers will be amazed to find that 
they are learning a lot of things they 
never knew before—many of which 
they wish their teachers had told them 
or let them learn for themselves. 

In closing, let me say I believe the 
greatest value of the proposed plan for 
granting no more than a B for class- 
room minimum skills, with higher 
marks depending upon extra-credit ac- 
tivities, is that it provides a means of 
unobtrusively starting a process which 
can transform a whole school system 
from the traditional type to the life- 
adjustment model. Many of the tra- 
ditionalists will not strongly oppose 
such changes so long as they do not 
involve a wholesale and simultaneous 
reshuffling of the staff, courses, hours, 
labels, equipment, and regulations. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THE SusBjyect FIELpDs 


His third and final list of selected 

references on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like the 
first and second, follows a definition of 
“instruction” which includes its three 
main aspects of (1) curriculum, 
(2) methods of teaching and study 
and supervision, and (3) measure- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS* 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


. Administration of Vocational Education. 
United States Office of Education, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Bulle- 
tin No. 1, General Series No. 1, 1948 
(revised). Pp. xiv-+114. 

This publication is familiarly termed the 
“bible” by professional workers in voca- 
tional education. It is kept in revision as 
new acts and rulings require and continu- 
ally appears with the ‘‘policies and recom- 
mendations for the administration of vo- 
t See also Item 571 (Murbach) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 
1949, issue of the School Review. 
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cational education under provisions of the 
Federal Vocational Education Acts.” 


BAWDEN, Wit1aM T. “Selecting an In- 
stitution for Graduate Study,” Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXVIII (April, 1949), 141-44. 
Written particularly for industrial-educa- 
tion personnel, this article has broader 
usefulness. It is suggestive of how an 
aspirant should study himself in relation to 
graduate work, giving consideration to 
his personal qualities, professional back- 
ground, interests, and aims. There are 
also suggestions on how to study and com- 
pare institutions offering graduate work. 


. Beacu, C. KENNETH (editor). “Indus- 


trial Education Number,” Education, 
LXIX (April, 1949), 463-524. 

A dozen authors have provided articles 
which combine to make an important con- 
tribution to the special literature. Some of 
the themes discussed are ‘‘A Decalogue for 
Vocational Industrial Education”; ‘‘Func- 
tional Industrial Arts”; and “Training in 
Industry, Apprenticeship, Industrial 
Teacher Education and the Part-Time 
Co-operative Program.” 


. CoTTincHaM, H. F. “Paper-and-Pencil 


Tests Given to Students in Woodwork- 
ing,” Occupations, XX VII (November, 
1948), 95-99. 

The author used two standardized in- 
struments for measuring general intelli- 
gence and four for measuring mechanical 
aptitude. These were administered to 359 
boys in seven junior high schools in two 
Towa cities. Conclusions are expressed as 
to the correlations of mechanical aptitude 
with intelligence, achievement in wood- 
work, and school marks. 
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246. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 


for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1948. 
Washington: Division of Vocational 
Education, United States Office of 
Education, 1949. Pp. vit+70. 

This usual annual report on federally 
aided vocational-education programs for 
all states and outlying territories is both 
descriptive and tabular in nature (33 
tables, 7 graphs). All subject-matter fields 
that receive aid are covered with regard to 
types of programs, classes, enrolments, 
expenditures, and aid allotments. Cur- 
rent vocational-education acts and ad- 
visory committees are listed. 


. FisHer, Douctas A. Steel Making in 
America. New York: United States 
Steel Corp., 1949. Pp. 100. 

A well-illustrated and informative bulle- 
tin, worthy of class use in both general 
and vocational courses. Its eighteen chap- 
ters are grouped in five main divisions: 
‘‘Historical,” ‘‘From Ore to Iron,” “Iron 
into Steel,” “‘Shaping and Finishing Steel,” 
and ‘“‘Looking Ahead with Steel.” 


. Friese, Joun F. “Recording and 
Weighting Industrial-Arts Grades,” In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXVIII (June, 1949), 223-25. 
Acknowledges the difficulty of valid mark- 
ing and suggests factors necessary to any 
convenient and worthy scheme. Charts 
are presented to illustrate the recording 
of the course expectancy and the individual 
pupil attainment, with means of proper 
comparative weighting of the marking 
factors chosen for use. 


. GALLINGTON, RapH O. “Proper Main- 
tenance Can Be Taught!” School Shop, 
IX (October, 1949), 9-10, 34. 

Maintenance of school shops is discussed 
in terms of three groups of jobs: correct 
use and care of equipment, reconditioning 
and improvement of facilities, and replace- 
ment of damaged parts. Gallington’s chief 
concern is that the necessary maintenance 
items be listed, classified, analyzed, and 


assigned to afford learning experiences and 
to develop responsibility. He thinks of 
upkeep assignments as worthy parts of 
every course of study. 


. “A Guide for the Administration of In- 


dustrial Arts.” Curriculum Bulletin 
No 1, 1949. St. Paul, Minnesota: State 
Department of Education, Vocational 
Division, 1949 (tentative edition). Pp. 
30 (mimeographed). 

A tentative report of a representative 
industrial-arts committee, largely re- 
stricted to administrative matters. It 
anticipates two additional bulletins—‘‘A 
Guide to the Teaching of Industrial Arts” 
and ‘‘A Handbook for the Teacher of In- 
dustrial Arts”—both of which will provide 
detailed suggestions and aids. The pres- 
ent bulletin traces the history of such 
work in the state, discusses objectives 
with possibilities of expansion, and sets 
forth standards for approved departments. 


. Jarvis, Joun A. “Evaluation of Test 


Results,” Industrial Arts and Vocation- 
al Education, XXXVII (February, 


1949), 41-44. 

Discusses the method of evaluating objec- 
tive tests by analysis of variance. An elec- 
tricity test of forty items, as adminis- 
tered to forty-two college Freshmen, is 
shown, together with the individual at- 
tainments of students by items. A statis- 
tical procedure is then given in detail to 
show how to determine the significance of 
scores, the reliability of tests, and the 
analysis of test items for rejection or 
change. 


. METz, Joun J. (editor). “Shop Projects 


Number,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXXVIII (October, 
1949), 1A-44A and 305-48. 

This issue of a ten-month journal contains 
fewer than usual professional articles and 
more than usual briefer writings about 
problems and projects. Here the indus- 
trial teacher and student will note a fine 
array of pieces of work for selection. Pic- 
torial diagrams and working sketches are 
provided, with bills of materials and sug- 
gestions as to construction processes. 
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253. MICHEL, ArT, and OrHeErs. “A Confer- 


ence on Methods and Resources for 
Apprenticeship Today,” Trained Men, 
XXIX (May-June, 1949), 3-14. 
Report of a regional apprenticeship con- 
ference with contributions by national 
leaders in this special plan of training. 


. PATTERSON, F. “Apprentice- 
ship Ratios,” Occupations, XXVII 
(November, 1948), 113-15. 

Seeks to throw light upon an important 
training problem or policy, that of de- 
termining the appropriate number of 
apprentices to be accepted under learning 
contracts. Discussion centers in the his- 
tory of the issue, national and _ local 
standards, local surveys, and factors of the 
need for workers. 


. Pickett, Ratpu E. “Technical Insti- 
tutes,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXVIII (April, 1949), 
137-40. 

Concerns youth-training programs that 
lie between those of the cosmopolitan or 
special vocational schools of secondary 


grade and those of the engineering level. 
There is discussion of types of institutions, 
curriculums, and the criteria of subject- 
content determination. 


. Proctor, JAMES O., and GriErFsu, G. 


Epwarp. TNT—Techniques, Notes, 
Tips for Teachers. Albany, New York: 
Delmar Publishers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
vili+88. 

“Here in this handy, pocket-size publica- 
tion presented graphically and articulately 
the basic principles which underlie good 
instruction ... presented, we might em- 
phasize, for the use of any instructor, 
beginner or veteran, in school or industry.” 
There is a page-by-page showing and sim- 
ple telling of the rudiments of the instruc- 
tional process. 


. Prosser, CHARLES A., and QUIGLEY, 
Tuomas H. Vocational Education in a 
Democracy. Chicago: American Techni- 
cal Society, 1949 (revised). Pp. x+580. 
It is ‘‘the belief of the authors that though 
most of the old book is still fundamentally 
sound, the new book should be more so.” 
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Principles, policies, and methods of 
vocational education of less-than-college 
grade are presented in view of the ‘‘chang- 
ing demands on workers and the widening 
experiences of schools in their efforts to 
adapt vocational training to a dynamic 
economic world.” 


. RIEDINGER, MABEL M. “The High- 


School Teacher’s Service to the Em- 
ployed Pupil,” School Review, LVII 
(February, 1949), 83-88. 

This fine article is not concerned with co- 
operative, half-time, or any other type of 
part-time vocational training that is 
aided through federal funds. It sets forth 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
all classroom teachers in their dealings 
with pupils under the ‘‘work-experience” 
program now expanding in the high schools. 


. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts 


and Vocational Education, XXXVIII 
(March, 1949), tA-80A, 81-136. 

The current issue of a series begun in 1930. 
Each year’s special volume is devoted 
largely to planning and organization. 
There are articles on space provision; on 
equipment and supply lists; and on shop 
layouts, problems, projects, and jobs. 
The 1949 ‘‘Annual” contains more than 
the usual number of courses of study and 
of descriptions of vocational schools. 
Much space is devoted to advertising of 
items needed by school-shop personnel. 


. SMITH, HomeER J. “Some Statements 


Prepared for the Vocational Teachers of 
Hesse, Germany,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXXVITI (April, 
May, and June, 1949), 157-58, I9I-93, 
233-34- 

A series of brief statements on vocational 
guidance, vocational education, and vo- 
cational teacher-training provided to the 
vocational teachers of a German state, 
in their own language. The ‘‘briefs” were 
assumed to inform regarding accepted 
philosophies, plans, and practices in these 
fields or services in the United States. 


TE Poorten, J. E. ‘“Wisconsin’s 
Unique Circuit Plan a Boon to State,” 
Tech Training, III (December, 1948), 
I-2, 5. 
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A state co-ordinator explains the state-wide 
program of traveling teachers who meet 
the training needs of out-of-school youth 
and adults. He reports the twenty-year 
development of a plan for broadening the 
preparation and improvement opportuni- 
ties of apprentices, on-the-job trainees, 
journeymen, and masters in a variety of 
trades or occupations. Justification, poli- 
cies, problems, and plans are covered in 
the discussion. 


. TURNER, C. E. Evaluation of Trade Ex- 
perience in Terms of College Credits. 
Boise, Idaho: State Board for Vocation- 
al Education, 1948. Pp. 68 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Presents a detailed report on state and 
institutional policies concerning the grant- 
ing of college credit for practical earning 
experience, to those persons who are 
preparing to engage in, or currently work 
at, teaching or oversight of vocational 
trade and industrial programs. Four types 
of evaluation were found. The report 
includes a composite table, followed by 
separate pages, to record the current 
policies and practices of thirty-five insti- 
tutions. 


. WetcH, RosBert. “Operating Prin- 
ciples of Advisory Committees,”’ A mer- 
ican Vocational Journal, XXIV (June, 
1949), 5- 

Presents a brief and definite statement 
concerning the use of committees in con- 
nection with vocational schools or with 
programs for specific work areas and occu- 
pations. It is based upon twenty years of 
experience in a state noted for generally 
advanced status in vocational education 
and for a series of “ground-breaking” 
training adventures. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Naomi KELLER 
University of Chicago 
. Ammpon, Epna P. “Child Development 


in High School Home Economics Pro- 
grams,” School Life, XXXI (May, 
1949); 7- 

Lists objectives and suggested activ- 
ities for teaching child development in 
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high school as worked out at a national 
conference on this subject. 


Beck, Lester F. Human Growth. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. 
Pp. 124. 

Covers the same material as the widely 
known film by the same name. At the 
close of each chapter are questions that 
students will probably ask on the subject, 
with suggested answers. An excellent book 
for the home-economics library. 


. Beery, Mary. Manners Made Easy. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1949. Pp. viii+328. 

Deals with the subject of developing 
social graces. Its primary appeal is to 
senior high school students. At the close of 
a number of the chapters, filmstrips have 
been suggested. 


. Briccs, THomas H. (director). The 


Buyer’s Guide, with Work Sheets. Com- 
piled by Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xii+240. 
The purpose of this guide is to help teach- 
ers in their attempts to train young people 
to buy more wisely. It is designed for use 
as a teaching aid in conjunction with a 
textbook or books on the subject of con- 
sumer education. 


. Brown, Erra. “Proportion and Scale,” 


What’s New in Home Economics, XIV 
(November, 1949), 36, 37, 120. 
Suggests a plan to use with high-school 
girls in teaching interior decoration. The 
idea, if used, would not only be practical 
but should give the unit real appeal and 
make it realistic. 


. Carson, Byrta. How You Look and 


Dress. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi+394. 

This book was planned and written espe- 
cially for girls who are taking courses in 
clothing for the first time. The use of a 
large number of visual materials and a 
simple vocabulary forms additional aids to 
the author’s plan of setting up the chapters 
in an interesting, provoking sequence. 
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. CoTTEN, Emmi. Clothes Make Magic, 


271. 


272. 


273. 
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275. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. x+216. 

The first of the two sections of this book 
has to do with figure analysis and line in 
relation to the figure. The second section 
deals with color, giving in detail sugges- 
tions for using colors wisely. 


Douctas, HELEN GAHAGAN. “The 
World I Want for Children,” Parents’ 
Magazine, XXIV (March, 1949), 24- 
25, 107-10. 

Provides material for reading and discus- 
sion for the older students in classes in 
child development and family relation- 
ships. 


Erwin, MaBEt D. Clothing for Mod- 
erns. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
Pp. x+6o00. 

Written for the younger college student, 
this book includes much material that 
might also be used by the more advanced 
and more mature high-school student. 


FERRIS, JOSEPHINE, “Pressing Impres- 
sions,” Practical Home Economics, 
XXVII (February, 1949), 80-81, 103. 
Provides illustrations of good equipment 
and suggests methods of pressing fabrics to 
give a tailored look to the finished garment. 
Also provides hints concerning ways of 
handling this subject in teaching. 


Henry, M. Frances. “Time Manage- 
ment,” What’s New in Home Economics, 
XIV (October, 1949), 34-35, 148, 150. 
Suggests teaching techniques for a home- 
economics class that will train students to 
use their laboratory time to best advan- 
tage. The author’s idea is not only that 
this training will assist the student to 
work at his best in the classroom but also 
that he will transfer this training to his 
home. 


McKown, Harry C. A Boy Grows Up. 
New York: McGraw-Hiil Book Co., 
Inc., 1949 (second edition). Pp. xvi+ 
334- 

Written for the purpose of assisting the 
teen-age boy to understand himself in 
relation to the modern world and in 
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preparation for manhood. Includes good 
reference materials. 


MAYER, JANE. Getting Along in the 
Family. Parent-Teacher Series. New 
York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, 1949. Pp. 44. 

Planned primarily to help parents and 
teachers in their tasks of assisting boys 
and girls in the process of growing up. 
The material included should make this 
pamphlet equally valuable to older high- 
school students in their study of family 
relationships and child development. 


OraTA, PepRo. “Education for Home 
and Family Living,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLI (January, 1949), 5-7. 
The author reviews the change of empha- 
sis that has occurred in the teaching of 
home economics through the years. He 
then describes the areas around which he 
feels teaching should be built. 


Ratus, Louis, and FLEcK, HENRIETTA. 
‘What Is Home Economics Teaching?” 
Practical Home Economics, XXVII 
(September, 1949), 369-421. 

The authors suggest five criteria for de- 
termining whether or not teaching is going 
on in the home-economics classroom. 


Ryan, MILDRED GRAVES. Your Clothes 
and Personality. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949 (third edi- 
tion). Pp. xii+326. 

Patterned in the same fashion as the orig- 
ina] edition, this book has been modernized 
“to appeal” to the “‘modern girl.” The 
approach is good, and the book is well 
supplied with timely illustrations. 

“Sew Easy,” Practical Home Econom- 
ics, XXVII (May, 1949), 262. 
Describes and presents illustrations of the 
three types of portable sewing machines 
available on the American market. 


SMART, STEVENS, and SMART, 
RussELL Coox. Living and Learning 
with Children. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+272. 

The authors planned this book for study 
both in family relationships and in child 
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development. They hope that the book 
will serve two purposes: “To help young 
people to understand young children as 
they contact them from day to day and 
to help adolescents in their preparation 
for being parents.” 


282. Woopin, JAMES C. Home Mechanics. 


Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1949. Pp. 104. 

Describes how to care for and repair home 
appliances and how to do many tasks 
around the home. Should be useful to a 
household-appliance class, as well as to 
one in home mechanics. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Epwin A. SWANSON 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
283. Banr, Giapys. “A Good Lesson in 


Basic Business,” Business Teacher, 
XXVII (December, 1949), 86-88. 
Considers such points as daily review, 
motivation, pupil participation, evalua- 
tion, new assignment, and course personali- 
zation. Includes a self-appraisal check list 
for the teacher. 

“Research 
Studies Completed and in Process,” 
Bulletin No. 48 of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-training Insti- 
tutions, pp. 50-69. Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia: National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions, 1949. 
(For sale by Research Press, 611 Har- 
rison Street, Kirksville, Missouri.) 
Illustrative of the bibliographical con- 
tribution published annually by the Associ- 
ation. 


285. “The Business Education Program in 


the Secondary School,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIII (Novem- 
ber, 1949), 1-176. 

Describes the characteristics of good busi- 
ness education at the secondary-school 
level in terms of housing, equipment, and 
teaching aids; teachers; supervision; se- 
lection, guidance, placement, and follow- 
up; extra-curriculum activities; co-ordi- 


nated work experience; adult evening 
classes; research; and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, basic business, 
distributive occupations, and _ clerical 
practice. Also published as the December, 
1949, issue of the National Business Edu- 


cation Quarterly. 


. Business Teacher, XXVII (September- 


October, 1949), 1-36. 

First issue of a new periodical (volume 
number to the contrary) published by the 
Gregg Publishing Company, which has 
been combined with the former Gregg News 
Letters and Shorthand Speed Tests and 
which is to be distributed to business class- 
room teachers on a service-courtesy basis. 


. CARMICHAEL, VERNAL H. “Business 


Education for All American Youth,” 
NEA Journal, XXXVIII (November, 
1949), 588-89. 

Review of some of the common business 
principles and practices that should be 
understood by every high-school gradu- 
ate, together with implications for second- 
ary education. 


. ComMAN, Epwin T. Sources of Business 


Information. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xii+406. 

An appropriate volume for school libraries 
at both secondary and college levels. It isa 
contribution to the bibliographical litera 
ture. 


. ENTERLINE, H. G. Trends of Thought in 


Business Education. Monograph 72. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1949. Pp. 30. 

Dependable overview of some of the pres- 
ent trends in philosophic positions and 
considerations related to business educa- 
tion. Study includes place of business 
education in the secondary-school pro- 
gram; attitude toward public support of 
education and of business education; ob- 
jectives of secondary-school business edu- 
cation; grade levels on which the various 
types of business courses should be offered; 
methods of curriculum and course-of-study 
construction; types of business education 
in the secondary school; guidance, place- 
ment, and follow-up in business education; 
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training and experience recommendations 
for business teachers. A brief summary 
can be found in the March, 1949, issue of 
the National Business Education Quar- 
terly. 


. ENTERLINE, H. G. “Suggested Business 
Curricula for the Secondary School,” 
Balance Sheet, XXXI (September, 
1949), 4-9. 

Includes discussion of objectives as well 
as specific curriculum proposals for large, 
medium-sized, and small high schools. 


. FAGAN, CLirForD L. “General and So- 
cial-Business Education: A Study of 
Its Status and Instructional Trends 
with Special Reference to the High 
Schools of Iowa,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, XVIII (October, 
1949), 15-22. 

Data obtained from questionnaires com- 
pleted by 463 administrators and 559 
business teachers in Iowa high schools. 


. FoRKNER, HAMDEN L. “Does Every- 
body Need Some Business Education?” 
NEA Journal, XX XVIII (April, 1949), 
260-61. 

Able presentation of the thesis that all 
young people should have school experi- 
ences that will direct their attention to, 
and build competency in dealing with, com- 
mon, everyday business situations. 


. FRAKES, JoHN C. “Distributive Educa- 
tion in the Cleveland Public Schools,” 
Business Education World, XXX (De- 
cember, 1949), 181, 184-86. 

This article includes selected parts of 
Supervisor Frakes’s annual report to his 
superintendent and provides a descrip- 
tive report of what is usually incorporated 
in a city distributive education program. 


. General Business Education. Sixth Year- 
book. New York: Published jointly by 
the Eastern Business Teachers Associ- 
ation and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, 1949. Pp. xiv-+382. 
(For sale by University Book Store, 
New York University.) 


A major contribution to the literature re- 
lated to basic business education. 


. Haas, KENNETH B. Distributive Educa- 


tion. New York: Gregg Publishing Co , 
1949 (second edition). Pp. xvi+300. 
Revision of previous book under same title. 


. Haypen, Cartos K., and JENNINGS, 


Witi1am E. “Using the Advisory Com- 
mittee,” American Business Education, 
VI (December, 1949), 89-94. 

Outlines ten functions of advisory com- 
mittees and explains how these committees 
may be used in the development of school 
programs that meet community needs. 


. Leste, Louis A. Methods of Teaching 


Transcription. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+356. 
Recognized aspects of the teaching of 
shorthand transcription are comprehen- 
sively treated. Included are such factors 
as prerequisites, technique and production 
objectives, testing and grading, pre- 
transcription problems, and instructional 
devices. 


. LESSENBERRY, D. D. Methods of Teach- 


ing Typewriting. Monograph 71. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1949. Pp. 32. 

A collection of eight articles covering such 
subjects as basic techniques, errors and 
corrective measures, teaching procedures, 
and predicting ability to learn. Should be 
of help to both supervisors and teachers. 


. Lites, ParKER. “A Program for Basic 


Business Education,” UBEA Forum, 
III (March, 1949), 29-31, 44-45. 
Provocative analysis of what constitutes 
basic business education. 


. Lomax, Paut S. “The United Business 


Education Research Foundation: Its 
Purpose, Organization, and Program,” 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
XVII (October, 1948), 4-5. 

An opportunity to anticipate some of the 
prospects for significant research activities 
in business education. 
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301. Moses, Louise, and WALKER, A. L. 


“Virginia Develops a Program of Non- 
stenographic Office Training,” Business 
Education World, XXX (November, 
1949), 117-19. 

During the 1948-49 school year, fifteen 
high schools provided to about 225 pupils 
the new-type office training program de- 
scribed in this article. 


. Nanassy, Louis C., and NELSON, 


Juttus. “Some Principles of Learning 
Applied to Typing,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XXIX (June, 1949), 
610-12. 

Forty ways that psychological principles 
related to learning may be applied in the 
teaching of typewriting. 


. Price, Ray G. “The Expanding Scope 


of Business Education,” Balance Sheet, 
XXXI (October, 1949), 51. 

A business-education editorial that should 
be read by all high-school administra- 
tors and teachers involved in curriculum 
considerations related to business educa- 
tion. 


. “Research Issue Emphasizing Business 


Teacher Education,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, XVII (March, 
1949), 5-64; “Administrators’ Issue 
Emphasizing Business Teacher Educa- 
tion,” ibid. (May, 1949), 3-64. 

These two collections of articles—one 
sponsored by the Research Foundation and 
the other by the Administrators’ Division 
of the United Business Education Associ- 
ation—may be considered a general report 
of current trends in _business-teacher 
education in the United States. 


. Sattow, I. Davy. “Training Business 


Teachers for Professional Leadership,” 
Business Education World, XXX (Sep- 
tember, 1949), 11-13. 

A New York administrator tells what is 
expected of the business teacher who hopes 
for advancement and what a supervisor 
or department head can do to help the 
teacher qualify. 


306. Stuart, Esta Ross. “Relation between 


Office Standards and Classroom Stand- 
ards,” UBEA Forum, III (May, 1949), 
27-29, 45-46. 

Includes, in addition to general discussion, 
some new data related to standards used 
in business offices for stenography, typing, 
and related skills. 


. TONNE, HerBert A. (chairman). 


“N.O.M.A. List of Current Business 
Publications for Business Teachers,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXV 
(November, 1949), 24. 

An annotated list of articles and books in 
business of especial interest to business 
teachers, compiled by the Business Li- 
brary Committee of the National Office 
Management Association. Future lists to 
be released three times a year in ap- 
propriate issues of the Journal of Business 
Education. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A.; PopHam, Es- 


TELLE L.; and FREEMAN, M. HERBERT. 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1949. 


Pp. x+438. 

This book was designed to meet the prac- 
tical need for a textbook for use in insti- 
tutions training business teachers which 
offer only a single methods course in busi- 
ness education. Comprehensive and com- 
plete. Valuable aid for both supervisor and 
teacher. 


. TURILLE, STEPHEN J. Principles and 


Methods in Business Education. Staun- 
ton, Virginia: McClure Printing Co., 
1949. Pp. viii+320. 

A study of basic principles and of method- 
ology. Eighteen chapters are organized 
in four main divisions: Part I covering 
objectives, terminology, standards, and 
motivation; Part II, organizational prob- 
lems, occupational experience, and cur- 
riculum construction; Part III, individual 
differences and guidance; Part IV, specific 
methodology in individual business sub- 
jects. 


. VAN DEVEER, ELIZABETH T. “Business 


Education in the Small High School,” 
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Journal of Business Education, XXIV 
(May, 1949), 11-13, 26. 

Some worth-while and suggestive ideas for 
the teacher in the small-school situation, 
with particular reference to points de- 
veloped under “What Subject Matter 
Should Be Taught?” 


. Wanovs, S. J. “How To Achieve High 
Standards in Office Typing,” Balance 
Sheet, XXX (March, 1949), 292-04. 
Explains how and why high production 
rates are the result of quality teaching— 
teaching that stresses vigorously good 
techniques. 


. WELLS, IneEz Ray. “A Survey of Basic 

Business Education in Ohio,” Bulletin 
No. 47 of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-training Institutions, 
pp. 24-39. Harrisonburg, Virginia: Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
training Institutions, 1949. (For sale by 
Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri.) 
Survey report covers availability of basic 
business subjects, extent of pupil enrol- 
ment, tendency for requiring these sub- 
jects, training for teachers, and similar 
points of related interest. 


MUSIC? 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. ADAM, A. “Functional Har- 
mony; Its Use in Modern Arranging,” 
Educational Music Magazine, XXIX 
(November-December, 1949), 15, 52- 


54- 
Compares the three principal chords 
(tonic, dominant, subdominant) in the 


2 See also Items 564 (Beelar), 565 (Boviard), 
567 (Folk Music of the United States and Latin 
America: Combined Catalog of Phonograph 
Records), 572 (Mursell), and 575 (Revelli) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1949, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, and Item 635 (Fleming) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the December, 
1949, number of the same journal. 


diatonic system to the three primary colors 
and discusses ways of using them in ar- 
ranging music for instrumental ensembles. 


. Best, CLARENCE J. Music Rooms and 


Equipment. Music Education Research 
Council Bulletin No. 17. Chicago: Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference, 
1949. Pp. 112. 

A guide to planning and equipping music 
rooms of all types, with floor plans, dia- 
grams, and drawings. Includes a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 


. CHENOWETH, GENE. “For a More Con- 


structive Guidance Program,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXV (February- 
March, 1949), 31, 57-59- 

Stresses the importance of talent testing of 
the same individual at different grade 
levels as an aid to effective guidance 
techniques. 


. CHRISTIANSON, Nora D. “Teaching 


318. 


American History through Its Period 
Music,” Social Studies, XL (April, 
1949), 156-65. 

Gives lists of appropriate music for a sam- 
ple unit on ‘‘The Negro’s Contribution to 
American Culture.” 


. Curisty, VAN A. Evaluation of Choral 


Music. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 885. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1948. Pp. xii+ 
108. 

Reports the results of an experiment in 
comparative ratings by various kinds of 
juries of the literary, musical, and utili- 
tarian values of certain choral composi- 
tions. These ratings are then compared to 
the sales record of the same compositions. 
DENNIS, CHARLES M., and Dykema, 
PETER. Music Supervision and Admin- 
istration in the Schools. Music Educa- 
tion Research Council Bulletin No. 18. 
Chicago: Music Educators National 
Conference, 1949. Pp. 30. 

Outlines the scope and activities of the 
supervisor and administrator and de- 
scribes the conditions under which they 
work, 


174 
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319. FLaGGc, Marion. Musical Learning: A 


Guide to Child Growth. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1949. Pp. xii+196. 
Discusses the principles of musical learn- 
ing and their application to musical skills 
and understandings. 


. Jones, LLEWELLYN Bruce. Building 
the Instrumental Music Department. 
New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. viii+144. 

Designed for the vocalist, string specialist, 
theorist, or performer who must assume 
the duties of a director of instrumental 
music. 


. Jones, Vincent. Music Education in 
the College. Boston: C. C. Birchard & 
Co., 1949. Pp. ii+220. 

Surveys the past and the present state of 
music in American liberal arts colleges and 
advances some specifics based on general 
principles of education. 


. Larson, Witt1aMm S. (compiler). Bibli- 
ography of Research Studies in Music 
Education 1932-1948. Chicago: Music 
Educators National Conference, 1949. 


Pp. xii+120. 

Lists by states the authors and titles of 
theses for higher degrees and includes a 
topical index of the theses and research 
studies. 


. McHose, ALLEN I., and Don- 
ALD F. Keyboard and.Dictation Manual. 
Eastman School of Music Series. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xii+170. 

Contains a set of graduated exercises for 
keyboard harmony and harmonic dicta- 
tion taken largely from the works of Bach. 


. McKinney, Howarp D. “The Real 
Aims of Music Appreciation,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXV (January, 
1949), 9-10, 42-45. 

States the objectives and the modus oper- 
andi of a college music-appreciation course 
that will help develop the improvement of 
taste and the understanding of music in 
relation to life. 


325. SUNDERMAN, Lioyp FREDERICK (edi- 


tor). “Music Number,” Education, 
LXIX (March, 1949), 391-459. 

A special issue of eleven articles on music 
education that includes contributions from 
Russell V. Morgan (“‘The Creative Ex- 
perience in Music Education”), Norman 
Phelps (‘‘Music Theory as a Part of the 
High School Music Program”’), Marguerite 
V. Hood (‘‘Piano Instruction Moves into 
the School Classroom”), and Margaret 
Welch Wilson (‘‘A Dynamic Music Educa- 
tion Course of Study for High School 
Students”). 


. Sur, Wrtt1am R. (editor). Piano In- 


struction in the Schools: A Report and 
Interpretation of a National Survey. 
Chicago: Music Educators National 
Conference, 1949. Pp. viii+-64. 

Reports the national attitude toward 
music instruction in the schools and gives 
statistics on the number of schools having 
class and individual instruction in piano. 


. Witson, Harry RosBert. Choral Ar- 


ranging for Schools, Glee Clubs and Pub- 
lication. New York: Robbins Music 
Corp., 1949. Pp. 124. 

Gives practical hints on the use of modern 
choral devices in arranging compositions 
in other mediums for various kinds of 
choral groups. 


ART 


RoBERT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


. ALLEN, EpirH Louise. Weaving You 


Can Do. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1947. Pp. 118. 

Takes up the important “‘little” questions 
involved in successful hand weaving. Ex- 
plains how to operate every kind of loom, 
from small frames to foot-powered, four- 
harness types. The book is divided into 
five parts: I, “‘Getting the Right Start 
toward Beautiful Weaving”; II, ‘“Weaves 
Made on a Weaving Frame”’; III, ‘‘Weav- 
ing on Table and Floor Looms”; IV, 
“Design and Draft Reading’; and V, 
“Pattern Problems.” Contains seventy- 
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three illustrations in half-tone and black 334. The Herman Miller Collection: Furni- 


and white. 


. “As an Art Teacher I Believe 
That... ,” Art Education, It (March- 
April, 1949), 1. 

This journal of the National Art Education 
Association presents a creed for art teach- 
ers in keeping with changing trends in art 
education. 


. Bonn, Rosin. “Art and Adolescence,” 
Art Education Organizes, pp. 78-97. 
1949 Yearbook of the National Art 
Education Association. Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania: National Art Education 
Association, 1949. 

One of England’s progressive artist- 
teachers discusses the place of art in the 
growth of the individual. Teaching related 
to the needs of the child is challengingly 
discussed. 


. Dopss, WALLACE E. “Beginners Guide 
to Photography. I,” Popular Photogra- 
phy, XXV (August, 1949), 77-92. 

Discusses beginning principles in photog- 
raphy related to the camera, film, compo- 
sition, form and lighting, depth of field, 
focus, and exposure. Suitable for aspiring 
adolescent and adult photographers. 


. DorneR, ALEXANDER. The Way be- 
yond Art: The Work of Herbert Bayer. 
New York: Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 244. 

The third of a series of volumes on ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Contemporary Art.’ Explains 
modern trends in creative art. Contains an 
introduction by John Dewey and discusses 
tensions in contemporary art and the 
genesis of contemporary art, as well as the 
work of Herbert Bayer. Illustrated with 
149 pen and halftone reproductions and 
five color reproductions. 


. Erickson, RosBert D. “Social Prob- 
lems Arise in the Art Laboratory,” 
Western Arts Association Bulletin, 
XXXIII (January, 1949), 7-10. 
Presents data related to the evidenced 
social problems of adolescents in an ex- 
panded art program. 


ture Designed by Nelson, Eames, Nogu- 
chi, and Laszlo. Zeeland, Michigan: 
Herman Miller Furniture Co., 1948. 
Pp. 72. 

Presents biographical data on the de- 
signers, together with descriptions, di- 
mensions, and photographs of various 
pieces. 


. Hircucock, HENRY RUusSsELL. Paint- 


ing toward Architecture. The Mil- 
ler Co. Collection of Abstract Art. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 


1948. Pp. 118. 


Presents direct and indirect influences of 
contemporary painters and sculptors on 
the architects and the designers of their 
own generation and implications as to the 
effect on future planning and designing. 
Profusely illustrated in black and white 
and color with the works of Arp, Mondrian, 
Klee, Helion, Leger, Merida, Miro, Picasso, 
and others. 


. JOHNSON, RoBeErt E. “Fine Arts as a 


Means of Personality Integration,” 
School Review, LVI (April, 1948), 
223-28. 

Based upon the hypothesis that ‘‘pro- 
duction of art is a way of thinking and of 
understanding life.”” After much scholarly 
discussion, the article presents the con- 
clusion that “‘images are carried to the 
point of representation in art form”’—a 
fact known and used by creative artists for 
many generations. 


. KanpInsky, WAssILy. On the Spiritual 


in Art. HILLA REBAY, editor and trans- 
lator. New York: Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Foundation for Museum of Non- 
objective Painting, 1947. Pp. 152. 
Presents theories related to color, form, 
organization, and concept by one of the 
leaders of nonobjective (design) painting. 
A clear analysis of directions in Kandin- 
sky’s own work is a guidepost toward 
appreciation of paintings in the nonobjec- 
tive realm. Contains twenty-five illustra- 
tions, three in color. 
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338. Le Corsusier. New World of Space. 343. “Textiles: The Woven Fabric, the 


New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1948. Pp. 128. 

‘*Some day through unanimous effort unity 
will reign once more in the major arts, city 
planning and architecture, sculpture and 
painting.” This is the core of the book. 
Profusely illustrated with Le Corbusier’s 
painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
chronological order. 


. “Only in the U.S.A.,” House and Gar- 
den, XCVI (July, 1949), 28-35. 
Presents photographs of several of today’s 
leading designers, with examples of their 
work, such as furniture, fabrics, lighting 
fixtures, television sets, refrigerators. 
These articles are pictured with their re- 
spective designers. 


. READ, HERBERT. Art and Industry. 
London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1947 
(third edition). Pp. 144. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

Presents a keen analysis of design as re- 
lated to human needs. The book is divided 
as follows: Part I, ‘‘The Problem in Its 
Historica] and Theoretical Aspects”; Part 
II, ‘‘Form”; Part III, ‘‘Color and Orna- 
ment”; and Part IV, ‘‘Art Education in the 
Industrial Age.” 


341. SABARTES, JAIME. Paintings and Draw- 


ings of Picasso. Paris: Braun & Cie., 
1946. Pp. 54. (New York: Tudor Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Presents some new insights into the life- 
drives of Picasso. Many seldom repro- 
duced plates of his work are included in 
twenty-four illustrations in color and 
eleven illustrations in black and white. 


. STODDARD, Donna M. “Frank Lloyd 
Wright Designs a College,” Design, L 
(June, 1949), 12, 13, 23. 

Presents a new concept in buildings de- 
signed to be ‘‘out of the ground, into the 
light, a child of the sun.” Illustrated with 


Printed Fabric,” Everyday Art Quarter- 
ly, XI (Summer, 1949), 1-16. 

This issue of a publication of the Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota, pre- 
sents the approach of the contemporary 
designer to weaving. The entire issue is 
devoted to examples of contemporary 
weaving. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION. Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Washington: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1949. Pp. 536. 

A book prepared by Committees of the 
Research Section of the Association, which 
will orient the reader in the research pro- 
cedures in the fields covered. 


. BOVARD, JOHN F.; CozENS, FREDERICK 


W.; and Hacman, E. Patricia. Tests 
and Measurements in Physical Educa- 
tion. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1949. Pp. xvii+410. 

A third and improved revision of an 
excellent book which gives a good sum- 
mary of the measurement procedures in 
health and physical education. 


. Brace, Davin K. “Education for De- 


mocracy through Physical Education,” 
Education, LXX (October, 1949), 112- 
15. 

Presents specific objectives for instruct- 
tion in physical education which will meet 
tenets of our democratic philosophy. 


interiors and exteriors of a college de- 3 See also Item 617 (Williams and Abernathy) 
signed by Wright which struggles to jn the list of selected references appearing in the 
“bring us back to earth and make us ap- November, 1949, number of the Elementary 
preciate our world.” School Journal. 
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. Burnett, Louis R. “Outlines for 
Guidance: The Physician in the Health 
Program for Secondary Schools,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, XX (June, 1949), 368-06, 415-16. 
Presents a discussion of the function of the 
modern school physician. 


. CLaRK, LEMon. Sex and You. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 204. 

A book for adults or young persons plan- 
ning to be married. 

. CuMMINGS, PARKE (editor). Dictionary 
of Sports. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1949. Pp. xxii+572. 

A dictionary of over nine thousand tech- 
nical terms used in sports. Terms are also 
classified by sports. 


. GUENTHER, DONALD P. “Problems In- 
volving Legal Liability in Schools,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, XX (October, 1949), 511, 536-40. 
Presents a discussion of legal liability for 
injuries in athletic programs, with:empha- 
sis on importance of athletic insurance. 

. Ketty, ELLEN D. Teaching Posture and 
Body Mechanics. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1949. Pp. 212. 

Presents a description of standards of body 
mechanics and practical activities through 
which they may be taught to children of 
different ages. 

. Kizanner, H. F. “Trends in Health 
Education in Secondary Schools,” 
Journal of School Health, XTX (Novem- 
ber, 1949), 237-45. 

Gives an excellent summary of the expand- 
ing role of health education in the second- 
ary schools. 


353. MEaNns, Louts E. The Organization and 


Administration of Intramural Sports. 
St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby Co., 
1949. Pp. 442. 

Makes practical suggestions for the or- 
ganization and conduct of intramural 
sports. 


. OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT. School Health 


Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. viii+406. 

Provides an excellent treatment of the 
school health program of value to in- 
service education of teachers and school 
health personnel. 


. SHAFFER, THomas E. “Use of Child- 


Health Conference for Teaching Health 
and Child Care in High School,” Jour- 
nal of School Health, XTX (June, 1949), 
155-59. 

Presents a description of procedures used 
with tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils. 


. SIELSKI, MattHEw C. “Teach Driving 
the Right Way,” Safety Education, 
XXIX (November, 1949), 1-3. 

Supplies good suggestions on driver edu- 


cation and behind-the-wheel instruction. 


. SopEN, WiLt1am H. (editor). Rehabili- 


tation of the Handicapped. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. 400. 


Gives an account of procedures in current 
use for medical and physical rehabilitation 
of disabled persons. 


. WoLrFFE, JosEPH B., and Vic- 


Tor A. “The Heart in the Athlete,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, XX (January, 1949), 8-9, 62-63. 
Two heart specialists present a report of 
studies on the hearts of athletes. Stresses 
that the injurious effects of athletics on 
the heart have been overemphasized. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


RoBert J. HavicHurst and Hitpa TaBa, 
Adolescent Character and Personality. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. x+316. $4.00. 


Already widely in use, this textual study 
of community life has stirred up considerable 
interest, especially for population centers 
comparable to Prairie City and Elmtown, 
which are the communities considered in 
Adolescent Character and Personality. The 
treatment is a fortunate combination of 
scholarly details, assembled by scientific 
procedure, and popular interpretation mak- 
ing the conclusions available for laymen. It 
is the product of the University of Chicago 
Committee on Human Development, a 
group currently making a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of applied psychology 
and sociology. Readers of this review will be 
glad to learn that this Committee features 
three major purposes: to provide training 
opportunities for this type of research, to 
conduct expansive investigations dealing 
with humzn development, and to measure 
environmental changes conducive to the fa- 
vorable unfolding of the character and per- 
sonality of children of school age. 

Fifteen collaborators, several of whom are 
well-known authorities in childhood educa- 
tion and juvenile behavior, assisted the 
authors in outlining the subject matter of 
this valuable publication. A companion vol- 
ume, now available, is entitled Elmtown’s 
Youth. This presentation is concerned with 
the same community and with some of the 
same boys and girls. For those of us who are 
familiar with the vast historic literature on 


t August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 


ethical conduct and discipline of children, 
this material is both refreshing and reassur- 
ing. The dreary and threatening days of 
school life and domestic subjugation are 
finished, with a more humane and inspiring 
approach to the whole problem of nurture 
and guidance for the younger generation. 

The five major divisions of the content of 
the Havighurst and Taba book in the series 
captured the reviewer’s attention immediate- 
ly—“Overview,” “Group Studies,” ““Charac- 
ter and Personality Types,” “Suggestions for 
Character Education,” and “Methods of 
Studying Character and Personality.” It is 
the reviewer’s belief that young teachers, 
coaches, and professional counselors, as well 
as parents, will be profoundly impressed by 
the conclusions derived from this highly mo- 
tivated research. Five of the more strategic 
and critical traits of character were discov- 
ered to be friendliness, honesty, loyalty, 
moral courage, and responsibility. Though 
there is nothing startling about this list, it is, 
nonetheless, helpful objectively to have such 
concrete attributes of citizenship outlined. 

The report reveals some arresting findings 
on the influence of the church on character. 
It is to be hoped that a large number of cler- 
gymen will have access to this material. The 
school and the church should form a common 
cultural and social front more effectively 
than has hitherto been the case. Another re- 
lated and striking cluster of facts is to be 
found in the discussion of theory and prac- 
tice related to our moral convictions. In our 
democratic society beliefs and behavior are, 
all too often, poles apart. 

Personality is divided into five conspicu- 
ous varieties: self-directive, adaptive, sub- 
missive, defiant, and unadjusted. This analy- 
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sis is exceedingly useful, and, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, this classification outline 
will go far in assisting classroom and home- 
room teachers to effect desirable changes in 
their pupils. There is much potential good 
that is lost as the result of ignorance on the 
part of parents, coaches, scoutmasters, ad- 
visers, and academic instructors. In this book 
we are introduced to both subject matter and 
method with which the rank and file of teach- 
ers must be familiar if we are to make ap- 
preciable progress in the improvement of 
character in our everyday American com- 
munity life. 

CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


Piano Instruction in the Schools: A Report and 
Inter pretation of a National Survey. Edited 
by William R. Sur. Chicago: Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, 1949. Pp. 
viii+64. $1.00. 


CLARENCE J. Best, Music Rooms and Equip- 
ment. Education Research Council Bulle- 
tin No. 17. Chicago: Music Educators 


National Conference, 1949. Pp. 112. 
$1.50. 

Piano Instruction in the Schools, edited by 
William R. Sur, and Music Rooms and 
Equipment, by Clarence J. Best, offer con- 
vincing evidence of the status of music as an 
accepted part of the curriculum in the pub- 
lic schools. Piano Instruction in the Schools is 
an amplification and interpretation of the 
results of two surveys conducted in 1948 by 
a professional firm and sponsored by the 
Music Educators National Conference Proj- 
ect Committee on Basic Music Instruction 
through Piano Classes and by the Class 
Piano Instruction Committee of the Nation- 
al Piano Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Music Rooms and Equipment is in- 
tended as a guide for the planning of music 
rooms in new school buildings or for the re- 
modeling of space allotted to music in build- 
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ings not originally designed for such a pur- 
pose. 

Piano Instruction in the Schools consists of 
two parts and an appendix. Part I covers the 
results of the first of the afore-mentioned 
surveys—a survey primarily concerned with 
ascertaining national attitudes toward music 
instruction in the schools and especially to- 
ward piano instruction. It was found that a 
great many principals and superintendents 
who were opposed to musical activities in 
which all the children cannot take part— 
band and orchestra, for example—favored 
the inclusion of class instruction in piano 
which would reach more children and par- 
ticularly those children who could not afford 
to pay for piano lessons outside of school. 
Consideration is given here to various as- 
pects of the subject, such as the extent of 
piano instruction now available in the 
schools, the facilities and equipment for class 
instruction (dummy keyboards and the like), 
the matter of credit for piano study, and the 
value of piano instruction to the child and to 
his future development, etc. 

In spite of the fact that one could go over- 
board on the matter of class piano instruc- 
tion, the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages. It is true that the emphasis is nec- 
essarily placed on mere manipulation of the 
fingers on a keyboard—dummy or actual—so 
that there is little opportunity for teaching 
the finer aspects of piano-playing or for at- 
taining a high level of technical competence, 
not to speak of such things as expression and 
interpretation. Nevertheless, the work done 
in a piano class may provide the basis for 
further exploration in music and may give 
the recipient a gateway to pleasurable and 
purposeful employment of leisure time. 

Part II retails the results of a “Mail In- 
vestigation of Piano Instruction among Pub- 
lic School Systems.” It is replete with statis- 
tical tables, illustrations, etc., and provides 
many interesting data. The report tells us 
that the demand for class instruction in 
piano is greatest in the South, where the 
more elaborate and expensive kinds of musi- 
cal training are comparatively rare. In the 
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area covered by the North Central states, 
instruction in piano has not been so preva- 
lent as instruction in band and orchestra, 
but, in the past five years, the most rapid 
adoption of piano instruction in the schools 
has taken place in this area. Of course, a re- 
port based on mailed questionnaires is, by 
its nature, inconclusive because of the small 
number of returned answers. Seven of the 
fourteen cities with populations of 500,000 
and over have not been heard from. Un- 
doubtedly, returns from these centers would 
increase the total amount of class piano in- 
struction now going on. 

The Appendix offers copies of the ques- 
tionnaire and other documents, including a 
list of additional material on class piano in- 
struction. 

This study should convince the most con- 
servative among our educators and school 
boards that music in the public schools is a 
serious business and one to be reckoned with 
more and more. 
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The contents of the bulletin, Music Rooms 
and Equipment, show that music is not only 
serious business but is, moreover, big busi- 
ness, if the recommendations and plans dis- 
cussed are followed and carried out. Every 
conceivable requirement for housing and 
equipping the music departments of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools has been thought 
of and is presented with clarity and with the 
authority of one experienced in these mat- 
ters. Types of music rooms, problems in 
acoustics, illumination, heating and ventila- 
tion, equipment for the various needs of the 
music department are a few of the topics 
discussed. There are numerous illustrations 
and diagrams to help those persons con- 
cerned with planning, building, and equip- 
ping an up-to-date plant devoted partly or 
wholly to music. The bulletin contains a 
three-page bibliography of books and ar- 
ticles on the subject. 

V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


Apams, Fay; Gray, LILLIAN; and REESE, 
Dora. Teaching Children To Read. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. 
x+526. 

BEAUMONT, HENRY, and MACOMBER, FREE- 
MAN GLENN. Psychological Factors in Edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1949. Pp. x +318. $3.00. 

Co-operative Study of the Mobile Public 
Schools. Vol. I, Historical Foundations of 
Mobile by CHARLES GRAYSON SUMMER- 
SELL, Studies in Education No. 12, pp. 
xii+82; Vol. II, Economic Foundations of 
Mobile by H. H. Cuapman, Studies in 
Education No. 13, pp. xvi+196; Vol. III, 
History and Administration of the Six- 
teenth Section of Mobile County Lands by 


JAMEs B. SELLERS, Studies in Education 
No. 14, pp. 48; Vol. IV, Organization and 
Administration of the Mobile Public 
Schools, Studies in Education No. 15, pp. 
XxXvili+204; Vol. V, Instructional Pro- 
gram of the Mobile Public Schools, Studies 
in Education No. 16, pp. xxxiv+304. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, 1949. 

Correspondence Education in Australia and 
New Zealand. Compiled by S. A. RAYNER. 
Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, Educational Research Series, No. 
64. Carlton, N.3, Victoria, Australia: 
Melbourne University Press, 1949. Pp. 
120. 

DEL SOLAR, CHARLOTTE. Parents and Teach- 
ers View the Child: A Comparative Study of 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Appraisals of Chil- 
dren. New York 27: Bureau of Publica- 
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tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. Pp. x+120. $3.00. 

The Education of Exceptional Children. Pre- 
pared by the Society’s Committee, Samu- 
EL R. Kirk, chairman. Forty-ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Chicago 37: 
Distributed by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+350+1xii. $3.50, 
cloth; $2.75, paper. 

Jersittp, ArTHUR T., and Tascu, Ruts J. 
Children’s Interests and What They Sug- 
gest for Education. New York 27: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. Pp. xiv+174. $3.25. 

Jersitp, ARTHUR T.; WoopyarD, ELLa S.; 
and DEL SOLAR, CHARLOTTE. Joys and 
Problems of Child Rearing. New York 27: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. Pp. xiv-+236. 
$4.50. 

Learning and Instruction. Prepared by the 
Society’s Committee, G. LESTER ANDER- 
SON, Chairman. Forty-ninth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Ed- 


ucation, Part I. Chicago 37: Distributed 
by the University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. xii+358. $3.50, cloth; $2.75, paper. 

SPEARS, Haro. The High School for Today. 
New York 16: American Book Co., 1950. 
Pp. xiv+380. $4.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


ANDEREGG, SALLY. One World through 
Friendship. A Play for Classroom and 
Young Group Presentation. New York 1: 
William-Frederick Press, 1950. Pp. 26. 

Bacon Francis L. Sweet Land of Liberty: A 
Graphic Story of Our Democracy. Chicago 
40: Denoyer-Geppert Co., 1949. Pp. 20. 
$0.50. 

BisHopP, FLORENCE C., and Irwin, MANLEY 
E. Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry, 
Comprising Forty-five Tests Covering the 
Various Phases of the Subject. Yonkers-on- 
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Hudson 5, New York: World Book Co., 
1950 (revised). Pp. x+68. 

CHASE, Naomi; Otson, HELEN F.; and 
HuseEBy, Haro.p. Holt English Language 
Series: Reading, Listening, Speaking, 
Writing. Junior Book 1, pp. xxiv+136, 
$1.96; Junior Book 2, pp. xxiv+144, 
$2.04. New York 10: Henry Holt & Co., 
1950. 

Cottier, JoHN, Jr., and Burrr6n, AN{fBAL. 
The Awakening Valley. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii+200. $6.00. 

Hawkins, GEorGE E., and WALKER, L. S. 
Self-Help General Mathematics Workbook. 
Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1949. 
Pp. 74. $0.72. 

HicGIns, WINFIELD C. Tourplay: The Game 
Book for Young and Old—-on the Road in 
Automobiles. New York 1: William- 
Frederick Press, 1949. Pp. 54. $1.50. 

SONDEL, Bess. How To Be a Better Speaker, 
pp. 48. $0.60; Instructor’s Guide to “How 
To Be a Better Speaker,” pp. 12. Life Ad- 
justment Booklet. Chicago 4: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1950. 

WESLEY, EpGAaR Bruce. Teaching Social 
Studies thru Maps. A Manual To Ac- 
company the Wesley Social Studies Se- 
ries Our America. Chicago 40: Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 1940. Pp. 24. 

WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE; JAMES, PRESTON E.; 
and E. Teacher’s Manual for 
“Living on Our Earth.” New York 11: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. vi+186. 

World Neighbors: A Book of Readings of 
Many Countries. Edited by THEetma G. 
James, WALTER R. Nortucortt, and 
Marguis E. SHattuck. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xii+520. $3.20. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Applied Chemistry for High School Students. 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1948-49 Series, 
No. 2. Brooklyn 2, New York: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 1949. 
Pp. viii+8o. 
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Barucu, Dorotay W. How To Discipline 
Your Children. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 154. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1949. Pp. 32. $0.20. 

BEECHER, Dwicut E. The Evaluation of 
Teaching—Backgrounds and Concepts. 
Syracuse 2, New York: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. xii+106. 

BEECHER, Dwicur E. The New York State 
Teachers’ Salary Law of 1947: A Report on 
the First Year of Operation. University of 
the State of New York Bulletin No. 1373. 
Albany, New York: University of the 
State of New York, 1949. Pp. 70. 

Boyp, GERTRUDE. Appraising and Develop- 
ing Reading Skills. Monograph Series No. 
7. Laramie, Wyoming: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, College of 
Education, University of Wyoming, 1949. 
Pp. 44. $0.50. 

CALIFORNIA COMMISSION ON ScHOooL DiIs- 
tricts. A Report on School District Reor- 
ganization in California, 1946-48, pp. 96; 
Findings and Recommendations of the 
Commission on School Districts, State of 
California, 1949, pp. viiit+130; Supple- 
ment to ‘A Report on School District Reor- 
ganization in California,” pp. 16. Sacra- 
mento 16, California: California Commis- 
sion of School Districts, 1949. 

The CIO: What It Is and What It Does. 
Washington 6: Department of Research 
and Education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 1949. Pp. 16. $0.15. 

Education for Veterans’ Children. Albany 1, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, State 
Education Department, 1949. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Compiled 
and edited by Mary FoLtEy HoRKHEIMER 
and Joun W. Dirror. Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin: Educators Progress Service, 1949. 
Pp. iv+114. $3.00. 

The Emotional Climate of the Exceptional 
Child. Proceedings of the Spring Confer- 
ence on the Emotional Climate of the 
Exceptional Child under the Auspices of 


the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Woods 
Schools, 1949. Pp. 50. 

Employment Outlook in Railroad Occupations. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin 
No. 961. Washington 25: Government 
Printing Office, 1949. Pp. iv+52. $0.30. 

Famous New Yorkers: A WNYE School 
Broadcast Manual. School Broadcast 
Manual, 1949-1950 Series, No. 2. Brook- 
lyn 2: Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1949. Pp. 56. 

For Our Time: A Handbook for Elementary 
Social Studies Teachers. Prepared by the 
Elementary Social Studies Core Commit- 
tee. South Bend, Indiana: School City of 
South Bend, 1949. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Guide for Better Reading: Some Suggested 
Books and Periodicals for Extension and 
Enrichment of the West Virginia School 
Curriculum—Elementary and Junior High 
School. Prepared by State Library and 
Reading Committee with the Co-opera- 
tion of County Library and Reading 
Committees and the State Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools under 
Direction of W. W. Trent. Charleston, 
West Virginia: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1949. Pp. 190. 

How Can We the People Achieve a Just Peace? 
Selected Speeches, Second Annual Ses- 
sion, Mount Holyoke College Institute on 
the United Nations, Ruta C. Lawson, 
director. South Hadley, Massachusetts: 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations, 1949. Pp. x+254 (proc- 
essed). 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Plan- 
ning Conference: Proceedings. Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Vol. XXV, No. 5. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1949. Pp. 
72. $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF Epucation. 
ternational Yearbook of Education, 1948. 
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Publication No. 109. Geneva, Switzerland: 
International Bureau of Education, 1948. 
(Also Paris, France: United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation.) Pp. 310. 

Ivy, A. C., and Ross, Irwin. Religion and 
Race: Barriers to College? Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 153. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1949. Pp. 32. 
$0.20. 

Job Area Analyses for Occupational Educa- 
tion. Reprints from the Magazine Occupa- 
tional Education. New York 16: Associa- 
tion for New York City Teachers of Spe- 
cial Education (224 East 28th Street), 
1948. Pp. 46. 

“Latin American Exhibits: Part I, Art Ex- 
hibits; Part II, Kodachrome Slides; Part 
III, Supplementary Visual Aids.” Wash- 
ington 6: Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union, 1949. Pp. 12 (mime- 
ographed). 

LENGYEL, Emit, and Harscu, JosepH C. 
Eastern Europe Today. Headline Series 
No. 77. New York 16: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. 64. $0.35. 

Libraries of the Southeast. A Report of the 
Southeastern States Cooperative Library 
Survey, 1946-1947. Edited by Louis R. 
Witson and Marton A. MILCZEWSKI. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Published 
for the Southeastern Library Association 
by the University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv-+302. $2.50, paper; 
$3.00, cloth. 

Living and Learning in the Elementary Grades. 
An Intimate Study of the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, College of Education, 
University of Florida. Gainesville, Flori- 
da: College of Education, University of 
Florida, 1949. Pp. 92. $0.75. 

Manual of Procedures in Individual and 
Group Guidance in Junior High Schools. 
Prepared by Division of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance in Co-operation 
with Division of Junior High Schools. 


Curriculum Bulletin, 1948-49 Series, 
No. 4. Brooklyn 2: Board of Education of 
the City of New York. Pp. viii+120. 

MAYER, JANE. Geiting Along in the Family. 
Parent-Teacher Series. New York 27: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 44. $0.60. 

Museums, Libraries, Parks, Zoos and Gardens 
as Educational Resources. Brooklyn 2: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1949. Pp. viii+86. 

“Needed Research in Adult Education.” Re- 
port of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
and the Department of Adult Education 
of the National Education Association. 
Washington 6: National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

A New Annotated Reading Guide for Children 
with Partial Vision. Compiled by Lor- 
RAINE GALISDORFER. Buffalo, New York: 
Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 1950. 
Pp. 94. $1.00. 

Organization, Administration, and Supervi- 
sion of Education. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XIX, No. 4. Washington 
6: American Educational Research As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. 279-366. $1.50. 

Philosophy of Occupational Education. Re- 
prints from the Magazine Occupational 
Education. New York 16: Association for 
New York City Teachers of Special Edu- 
cation (224 East 28th Street), 1948. Pp. 
46. 

Physical Activities for Elementary Schools. A 
Manual for Physical Activities in the 
Health Education Program. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1948-49 Series, No. 1. Brooklyn 
2: Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1949. Pp. 242. 

Public Education in Princeton and Caldwell 
County, Kentucky: A Survey Report. Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 1. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken- 
tucky, 1949. Pp. 124. $0.50. 
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Realistic Guidance in Occupational Education. 
Reprints from the Magazine Occupational 
Education. New York 16: Association for 
New York City Teachers of Special Edu- 
cation (224 East 28th Street), 1949. 
Pp. 46. 

RIDLEY, CLARENCE E., and NOLTING, ORIN 
F. Check List on How Cities Can Cut 
Costs: Practical Suggestions for Construc- 
tive Economy in Local Government. Chica- 
go 37: International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

The Role of Colleges and Universities in Inter- 
national Understanding. A Report of the 
Conference Held under the Auspices of 
the American Council on Education in 
Co-operation with 68 Other National Ed- 
ucational Organizations, the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and the 
Social Science Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Estes Park, Colorado, 
June 19-22, 1949. Edited by Howarp 
LEE NostRaAND and Francis J. BRowN. 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Vol. XIII. Series I, Reports of Commit- 
tees and Conferences, No. 38. Washing- 
ton 6: American Council on Education, 
1949. Pp. xii+142. $1.00. 

Selected and Annotated Bibliography in Ele- 
mentary Education. Sacramento, Califor- 
nia: State Department of Education, 
1949. Pp. iv+6o0. 

Setting Up Your Audio-visual Education Pro- 
gram: A Handbook for Principals. Pre- 
pared by the Audio-visual Education As- 
sociation of California. Stanford, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. 
iv+34. $1.00. 

“Significant Literature of the Junior College, 
1941-1948: An Annotated Bibliography.” 
Compiled by Witttam H. Contry and 
FRANK J. BERTALAN. Washington 6: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1949. Pp. 40 (processed). $0.25. 

Speech Defects of School Children: Handbook 
for Teachers. Bismarck, North Dakota: 
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Department of Public Instruction, 1949. 
Pp. 24. 

State Legislation Affecting School Revenues, 
1944-1948. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 3. Washington 6: Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. 75-124. $0.50. 

Student Achievement and Instructor Evalua- 
tion in Chemistry: The Influence of Mathe- 
matics Training on Achievement in Chemis- 
try of First-Year Students in Home Eco- 
nomics. Are Students’ Ratings of Instruc- 
tors Related to Their Grades? Edited by 
H. H. Remwers. Purdue University 
Studies in Higher Education LXVI. La- 
fayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 
1949. Pp. 30. $0.75. 

“Testing Programs, Visiting Teachers, and 
Counselors.” Research Bulletin No. 30 of 
Texas Commission on Coordination in 
Education. Austin 12, Texas: Texas Com- 
mission on Coordination in Education, 
1949. Pp. 20 (mimeographed). 

UNESCO (Order from Science Service, 
1719 N. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.): 
Publication No. 406. Summary Report of 

the International Conference on Adult 
Education, Elsinore, Denmark, 19-25, 
June, 1949. Paris, France: United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1949. Pp. 40. 

UNESCO and INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
Epucation. XIIth International Confer- 
ence on Public Education Convened by 
UNESCO and the I.B.E.; Publication 
No. 111, Introduction to Natural Science in 
Primary Schools, pp. 172; Publication 
No. 113, The Teaching of Reading, pp. 
138; Publication No. 115, Proceedings and 
Recommendations, pp. 124. Geneva, Switz- 
erland: International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1948. (Also Paris, France: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization.) 

Untrep Nations (Send orders to Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press, New York 27, New York): 
Building for Peace, pp. 36. $0.25, Sales 
No. 1949, 1, 14. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS in co-op- 
eration with VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. 
Employment Outlook in the Building 
Trades. Occupational Outlook Series, 
Bulletin No. 967. Washington 25: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. Pp. vit+ 
122. $0.50. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


Women’s Bureau. The Outlook for Wom- 
en in Police Work. Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau No. 231. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
x+32. $0.15. 

Uses for Waste Materials. Compiled by the 
ACEI Committee on Equipment and Sup- 
plies. General Service Bulletin. Wash- 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


ington 5: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1949. Pp. 24. $0.50. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Circular No. 304, 1949—High School 
Size Studies: How Large Are Our Pub- 
lic High Schools? by WatteR H. 
GaUMNITZ and ELLSworTH TompP- 
KINS. Pp. vi+4o (processed). $0.25. 

Circular No. 306, 1949—Large and Small 
Classes in Secondary Schools by Etts- 
WORTH TOMPKINS. Pp. iv-+30. $0.20. 

Pamphlet No. 107, 1949—Adult Educa- 
tion Activities of the Public Schools: Re- 
port of a Survey, 1947-48 by Homer 
KemprFer. Pp. iv+22. $0.15. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 241, 
Business Education Series No. 18, 1949 
—Business Experience for Business 
Teachers: Plans and Procedures by 
B. FRANK KyYKER. Pp. 12. $0.05. 
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